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The Sherman Collection is a notable example of what may be accomplished by 
individuals without great wealth, given a discriminating taste together with an 
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In his work as a collector, Mr. Sherman was ably assisted by his wife, Julia 
Munson Sherman, who prior to her marriage held a responsible position as a 
designer for Louis Tiffany. 


Frederic Fairchild Sherman was born in 1874 and died in October, 1940. 


This collection is shown through the courtesy of Mrs. Sherman, to whom a 
reception will be tendered at the museum on the opening night, Monday, March 
31st, from eight until ten o’clock, to which the public is invited. 
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THE “CRISTO IN SCURTO” BY MANTEGNA 


By Hans Tietze 
New York City 


Works of art — and great masterpieces still less than others — have not 
terminated their evolution at the moment when the creative artist dropped 
brush and palette and looking at his accomplished work pondered over the 
question of how far the realization had remained short of his dream. They 
continue to live and to evolve, even when fixed for eternity on museum 
walls, and change their aspect according to the changing mirrors that reflect 
them. The generations passing in front of them modify and renew their 
most intimate meaning. 

One of the works of art whose interpretation underwent a profound 
change almost before our eyes is Mantegna’s powerful Lamentation over 
the Body of Christ in the Brera. Older authors praised it — and sometimes 
apologized for it — as an artistic experiment, as a whimsical effort for an 
extremely daring foreshortening, as an example of scientific perspective 
which fascinated the men of the early Renaissance and as all of us know 
had an especially enthusiastic partisan in Mantegna. Kristeller’ denies the 

*Paul Kristeller, Andrea Mantegna, London 1901, p. 232. 
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painting to be meant as a work of art at all, and Yriarte’ calls it “an odd 
caprice of the master who probably wished to cope with the difficulty and 
to produce one of the most famous specimens of foreshortening.” To such 
voices from the beginning of the XXth century, writers of our own time 
answered almost angrily, pointing out the immense power of expression in 
this alleged feat of professional skill. Hans Jantzen devoted to Mantegna’s 
Cristo in scurto his contribution to Stephaniskos*, Hubert Schrade wrote an 
extensive article on Mantegna’s Cristo in scurto and related representations’, 
and Kurt Rathe took it as point of departure in his book on The Expressive 
Function of Excessively Foreshortened Figures.’ With the one-sidedness so 
understandable with pioneers of a new point of view, they not only empha- 
size the expressive purpose of such excessive foreshortening to evoke the 
overwhelming and irresistible power of death, but they also deny a closer 
connection of the Lamentation with that scientific interest in perspective 
that had stimulated Mantegna in his murals in the Eremitani Chapel and 
the Camera degli Sposi. Thence, by the way, the marked tendency of newer 
authors to date the painting as late as possible, in order to separate it more 
effectively from those early masterpieces in which a passionate devotion 
to the scientific problem of formal perspective can hardly be denied. I shall, 
a little later, return to the question of the date; for the moment, I wish only 
to insist on the fertility of the new interpretation, which in deep digging 
analysis brought to light the hidden greatness of this work. By a conse- 
quential utilization of artistic means, which in preceding creations were 
prepared for the dramatic rendering of dead bodies, Mantegna succeeded 
in producing a most majestic and touching representation of death. This, 
and not the arousing of compassion, is the meaning of this stupendous inven- 
tion; and the accessory figures, which introduce in it a more tender note, 
are felt to disturb the principal idea. Rathe feels the crying women “almost 
as a later addition’® and Fiocco calls them bluntly “troublesome.” 

The more welcome under such circumstances is the appearance of a ver- 
sion in which these troublesome additions are missing, for thus the artis- 
tic idea seems restored to its original purity. The painting belonging to 
Mr. Jacob Heimann in New York, and about the anterior whereabouts of 
which I am not informed, is painted on a very thin linen which is pasted 

*Charles Yriarte, Mantegna, 1901, p. 240. | 

*Stephaniskos, Ernst Fabricius zum 6. IX. 1927, Freiburg i./B. 

‘Neue Heidelberger Jahrbiicher 1930, p. 75. 
*Rathe, Die Ausdrucksfunktion extrem verkiirzter Formen, London 1938. 


2. Cos Po 2G. 
"Fiocco, Mantegna, 1937, p. 84. 
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on a coarser canvas. Its measurements are identical with those of the 
Brera painting, when we take into consideration that it is a little more 
cut on both sides. The Heimann version is also identical with the other 
in its composition, except the two mourning figures at left and the ointment 
vase, meant to counterbalance them, at right. Does it offer Mantegna’s idea 
before its undue amplification in the Brera painting, or is it a subsequent 
reduction of the latter? 

It is evident that at first sight the second theory seems more attractive as 
always when a newcomer claims superiority over a well-established regent. 
For a long time the painting in the Brera was one of Mantegna’s acknowl- 
edged masterpieces and boasts of being traceable back to Mantegna’s studio. 
The Cristo in scurto was one of the two paintings mentioned in the master’s 
estate immediately after his death in 1506, was shortly afterwards sold by 
the son to Sigismondo Gonzaga, bishop of Mantua, and in 1531 decorated 
the apartment prepared in the Palace of Mantua for the duchess Margherita 
Paleologa. I do not wish to follow its later peregrinations — easily checked 
in every book on Mantegna — because there is no evidence that the painting 
which in 1824 entered the Brera Gallery from the property of the painter 
Giuseppe Bossi is identical with the one existing in Mantegna’s studio at 
the moment of his death. Its identity with the painting mentioned in 1661 
in the inventory of Cardinal Mazarin and four years later seen by Cavaliere 
Bernini among the pictures offered to King Louis XIV seems well enough 
established. The description in both cases sounds unequivocal: “Nostre 
Seigneur mort a la renverse en racourci et plusieurs autres figures au nat- 
urel”® and “Christ mort en racourci d’André Montagne avec quelques 
autres figures.”° These other figures, the presence of which is stressed by 
both descriptions independent from one another, are never mentioned for 
the painting in Mantua. It is called “Un Cristo in scurto”” or “quello 
quadro di Cristo ch’é in scurto”” or finally in 1627, when mentioned 
for the last time in an inventory of the Gonzaga treasures: “Quadro 
con nostro Signore in scurzo deposto sopra il sepolcro, di mano del Man- 
tegna.”’* These sources too are independent of each other; independently 
each of them omits to mention the figures which the first quoted passages 


®Comte de Cosnac, Les Richesses du Palais Mazarin, 1884, p. 302, no. 997. 
*Yriarte J. ¢., p. 241. 


Letters of Lodovico Mantegna to Marchese Francesco Gonzaga of October 2, 1506, and to 
Isabella Gonzaga on November 12, 1507. 


"Letter of Ippolito Calandra to Marchese Federigo Gonzaga of October 28, 1531, concerning the 
pictures selected for Margherita Paleologa, Archivio Storico 1, 184. 


"Carlo d’Arco, Delle Arti e degli Artefict di Mantova, 1857, II, p. 161. 
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duly enumerated. Is this a pure coincidence? When speaking of Lodovico 
Mantegna’s letter Schrade remarks that this “in scurto” — and not the fact 
of representing the Lamentation of Christ — seems to determine the essen- 
tial subject of the painting; this statement might be more literal than the 
author meant it. Inventories and similar documents are first of all intended 
to give an exhaustive description in order to allow the identification of the 
object in question. It is difficult to believe that they suppressed such a deci- 
sive feature as the presence of mourners which the person who drew the 
inventory of Cardinal Mazarin’s estate rightly brought to attention. These 
objections certainly are not conclusive, still they shake the conviction that 
the painting in the Brera is the one that the Gonzaga had acquired from the 
son of Mantegna, and make us suspect that more than one version of this 
composition existed, a suspicion already put forward by Yriarte." 

Leaving aside the question of whether the type of Cristo in scurto better 
fits the Milan or the Heimann version, we may try to establish their mutual 
relation by a direct comparison. At first sight — except those few additions 
— they seem identical; a more thorough examination reveals them as essen- 
tially different. In every detail the Christ in New York is more severe, more 
cruel and pathetic; his face is older and no effort is made to soften the 
expression of profound pain. This vision of utmost suffering — by the dar- 
ing presentation of the foreshortened body really not a vision, but an imme- 
diate experience — is softened in the Milan version by a veil of piety. The 
same tendency, which caused the addition of the mourning figures, was the 
reason for humanizing the almost unbearable ferocity of Mantegna’s con- 
ception. The opposite development, in my opinion, is inconceivable: no fol- 
lower, imitator or copyist would have dared to make the conception sterner, 
would have wished to make the painting more repulsive. The intention of 
the change was on the contrary to make it more attractive to the normal 
public or, more exactly, to transform into a normal picture what originally 
had only served the artist for his own purposes. We heard before that 
sensitive onlookers felt the mourning figures to be additions. So they are; 
added not only to an intrinsic conception of the artist but to a purer and 
severer version, which still exists to bear witness for this great creator’s 
sublime austerity. 

If the representations of the Pieta which Mantegna allowed to leave his 


*Yriarte /. c. p. 242. — That a describer might have omitted the assistant figures is confirmed by 
the passage in Felibien’s Entretiens (1, p. 169): “Au Palais Mazarin un Christ mort qui paroist 
couché de son long, et que l’on voit racourci depuis le dessous des pieds jusqu’au haut de la teste,” 
which may hardly refer to another version than the one described including these figures in Maz- 
arin’s inventory in 1661. It is true, Felibien was an art critic who mentions a striking feature in a 
work of art, while inventories strive for completeness. 
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studio were such versions which had been brought nearer to the compre- 
hension of the public — by himself or by his assistants — we need not be 
surprised that the one painted for himself was kept in his studio and was 
found there at his death. We should have expected it. We know of other 
artists who acted in the same manner with their most intimate creations. 
Titian’s ““bozzetti,” those most personal documents of his creative power, 
were not meant for his ordinary patrons and therefore were found in his 
studio, when he died. They were afterwards eagerly purchased by Tinto- 
retto and other artists. The Cristo in scurto too might not have been some- 
thing that a Gonzaga would have acquired under normal circumstances; in 
1506 the painting was just one of the few available objects in the estate. 
Some authors were very much puzzled as to why this painting had 
remained with the master; they refused to believe that any work of his 
might have been unsalable. And especially those who insist on the spiritual 
perfection of the Cristo in scurto — it is true in the hitherto only known 
Brera version — date it in Mantegna’s latest period. Previously an earlier 
dating had prevailed. Kristeller, despite some old-fashioned traits still the 
classic author on the subject, dated the Pietd immediately before the Camera 
degli Sposi (1468-74), thus modifying Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s dating in 
the 1470's. Many later authors followed, including E. von der Bercken, 
who gave explicit reasons for this date** and Giuseppe Fiocco, who in 
Thieme-Becker’s Dictionary gives the date 1457 to 1459, while in his mon 
ograph’’, without a word to explain his change of mind, he calls the Pieta 
“evidently late.” The late date — about or even after 1500 —had first 
been advocated by Fritz Knapp” and is also accepted by Schrade and Rathe. 
Maybe they would be willing to revise their judgment about the later ver- 
sion in Milan in the face of its preparatory stage. In its pureness and spon- 
taneity the conception convincingly reveals its earlier origin. Such a fanatic 
belief in the magic power of perspective occurred only at the time when 
Paolo Uccello, one of the great Florentines who deeply influenced Man- 
tegna, according to Vasari’s anecdote preferred “sweet perspective” to his 
own wife, and when even decorative artists who made inlaid work — like 
the Lendinara — experimented with daring foreshortenings. In the middle 
and in the third quarter of the century the problem was essential and vital, 
such as to fascinate a young artist like Mantegna. About 1500 it had lost 
every artistic actuality. For Leonardo da Vinci, the artistic spokesman of 
“Die Malerei der Frueh- und Hochrenaissance in Oberitalien, p. 129. 


“Mantegna, Valori Plastici, 1937, tav. 147. 
Andrea Mantegna, Klassiker der Kunst XVI, p. L. 
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the last Quattrocento generation, the whole foreshortening business was 
entirely secondary and the opinion of the High-Renaissance is expressed by 
Vasari — in the preface of the third book of his Biographies — when he 
lists the exaggerated predilection for foreshortening among the mistakes of 
the preceding period. Mantegna, too, a living factor until he died, had in 
the last decade of the century foregone his former passion; he was now bent 
over other problems. In the time of the Camera degli Sposi an analogy to 
the Pietd is found in the St. Sebastian of Aigueperse. For external reasons 
this painting is dated before 1480. It might have been given to Chiara 
Gonzaga, who in that year married Count Gilbert Bourbon, by Mantegna 
himself. And again some authors believe that it was not brand new at that 
time. Frank Rutter’ ventured the hypothesis that it had been painted for 
some customer who did not like its pitiless severity so that Mantegna had 
to keep it, and so later on could present it to the daughter of his patrons 
for her wedding. The analogy with the Cristo in Scurto is not only exter- 
nal — that both are painted in distemper on a very thin linen, a material 
positively unusual for a church painting, and therefore might originally 
have been destined for the private use of the artist — it is also internal. 
The paintings share the coloristic character formed by very light, but nev- 
ertheless very daring and immediate touches — the excellent state of pres: 
ervation in our painting makes this thinness of coloring very clear — and 
they share the grandiosity of the conception, the lack of regard for the taste 
of the public, the unrestrainedness of a creation which the artist had painted 
for himself. When he painted it, he may have been deeply interested in 
the problems of perspective and foreshortening, so actual in those days, 
but a master like Mantegna could not but fill this pattern with the rich 
humanity of a great genius. What Panofsky calls the symbolic form of 
perspective has perhaps never found another equally exhausting expression. 


“Connoisseur XXXII, p. 136. 
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A GREEK GRAVESTONE COMMEMORATING 
THE DEATH OF A SOLDIER 


By Giseta M. A. RICHTER 
New York City 


Greek gravestones constitute an important and precious part of extant 
Greek sculpture. Combining as they often do decorative and figured designs, 
they can teach us much of the development of Greek form and composition, 
as well as of relief technique. The current shape during the sixth and early 
fifth century B. c. was a tall, narrow slab usually surmounted by a finial 
and often decorated with a relief or painting on its front face. In the course 
of the fifth century the slab became wider and less high, accommodating 
often two figures in a related action, instead of a single, standing one. In 
the fourth century the slab became even wider in relation to its height, the 
composition more crowded, and the relief deeper, some parts being carved 
in the round. In 317 B. c. the anti-luxury decree of Demetrios of Phaleron, 
which forbade the erection of sculptured gravestones in Attica, put an end 
to this beautiful form of artistic expression.’ 

The Metropolitan Museum has recently acquired a Greek gravestone 
dating from the latter part of the fifth century B. c.’ The preservation is 
relatively good, the only serious loss being the top portion and part of the 
left leg of one figure which has been restored in plaster. The surface is 
remarkably fresh in places, retaining even some of the original color (on 
shield, helmet, dagger, tunic, and mantle); in other places the modeling is 
somewhat obscured by a hard incrustation. 

The relief represents an episode in a battle. A warrior, evidently a 
hoplite, in a short, belted tunic, with a large shield on his left arm, and a 
sword hanging from his shoulder, has placed one foot on his fallen oppo- 
nent and is about to deal the death blow with his spear. The opponent, 
who wears a conical helmet and a mantle down his back, has in this moment 
of extremity unsheathed his dagger and is holding it point upward, aimed 
at his enemy’s heart. It is a momentary action, full of movement and ten- 
sion, and rendered even more dramatic by the suffering yet alert expression 


*317 B. C. is the date given in the Marmor Parium for the legislation of Demetrios. Since this is 
also the date of the beginning of his governorship we probably have here merely a chronologist’s 
shorthand and the law may have been passed at any time during the ten years of Demetrios’ rule. 

Acc. no. 40.11.23. Metropolitan Museum Bulletin, XXXVI, 1941, pp. 67 ff. Formerly in a 
French collection. Said to have been found in Attica. Pentelic marble. H. as preserved 21 in. 
(53.4 cm.) ; width at base 15-15/16 in. (40.5 cm.) ; w. at top 1534 in. (39.1 cm.). The back is 
roughly tooled with the point, except near the edges, right and left, where it is worked with the 
claw; the sides are tooled with the claw; the bottom is worked with the point, the plinth also with 
the point, but more carefully. The photographs illustrating this article are reproduced through the 
courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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of the fallen warrior. He knows that his own end is near but as his last act 
he will try to wound and kill his enemy. 

It is noteworthy that the standing warrior is using the butt end for his 
final blow — like the Athena on a late fifth-century amphora in the Louvre.’ 
In a Greek spear both ends were serviceable in battle; when the sharp, leaf- 
shaped head was broken, the spear could be reversed and the stout butt end 
used with good effect. Whereas the standing warrior’s left leg is in profile, 
the right leg is shown in front view with the left malleolus in full sight. To 
carve in low relief a frontal human foot, with all its five toes showing, is a 
difficult feat in foreshortening. And the artist of our relief seems to have 
found it so, for the shape is confused; the toes recede instead of projecting. 
Perhaps the marble broke off at this point and not enough material was left 
for carving the lower part of the foot. 

The relief is evidently a grave monument erected to a soldier who died 
in battle. His name was probably inscribed on the missing top portion, 
which — to judge by other extant slabs — ended either in a horizontal 
moulding, or in a triangular pediment, or was rounded. We cannot, of 
course, compute exactly the original height of the slab, but, to judge by 
other extant examples, the finial probably began a short distance above the 
standing warrior’s head. It is not necessary to reconstruct the whole length 
of the spear; part of it would have been sufficient to explain the action. 

The period of the relief is not difficult to determine. The simplified mod- 
eling of the nude warrior’s body with its few contrasting planes and a 
certain lingering severity in the rendering of the faces suggest that we are 
still in the fifth century; and the treatment of the drapery with its exten- 
sive smooth areas and its few curving ridges representing folds is that cur- 
rent in the last quarter of the fifth century. The sense of movement in the 
drapery, the wind-swept folds and turned-back edges are indicative of the 
same period. And so is the rhythmical composition. Similar transparent, 
vivacious and co-ordinated draperies occur in the frieze and metopes of the 
temple of Phigaleia, on the frieze and parapet of the Athena Nike temple 
of Athens, on the frieze of the Gjolbaschi monument, and on some record 
reliefs of the last quarter of the fifth century B. c. The draperies of the 
Parthenon frieze (442-438 B. c.) and pediment (438-431 B.C.) are denser, 
less revealing of the body beneath, with the folds closer together. On the 
other hand, the grave monument of Dexileos, who fell in the battle of 
Corinth in 394 B. C., appears more advanced in style, especially in the ren- 


*Furtwangler and Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerci, II, pl. 96. Cf. also American Journal of 
Archaeology, XLIII, 1939, pp. 194 ff. 
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dering of the faces with their rather deep-set eyes. If we date the grave 
relief, therefore, toward the end of the fifth century, about 420-400 B. c., 
we shall probably not be far wrong. 

It is noteworthy that just about this period there are a number of grave 
monuments representing warriors, some in lively combat; for instance, the 
well-known one of a horseman and fallen warrior in the Villa Albani, the 
small battle scene in the Metropolitan Museum, the standing warrior from 
Cairness House now at Worcester, the two standing warriors in the Pirzeus, 
Lisas of Tegea from Tatoi, the three figures, two with conical helmets, in 
Berlin, and the single striding warriors incised on black stone in Thebes.* 
As soldiers and battles are comparatively rare subjects on Greek grave- 
stones of the developed period, where scenes from daily life and family fare- 
wells predominate, it is natural to associate these warrior monuments with 
the long-drawn-out hostilities between Athens and Sparta during the tragic 
Peloponnesian War of 431-404 B. c. The nameless soldier whom our new 
relief commemorates — who, though represented as the victor in the com- 
bat scene, was perhaps himself killed by the upturned dagger — was prob- 
ably one of the many Greeks who lost their lives in this internecine strife. 

Can we go further and identify the city states of the two warriors? There 
are, of course, many possibilities since the Peloponnesian War involved 
most of the Greek world. But if the report is true that the relief was found 
in Attica, the striding warrior may well have been an Athenian. In that 
case his bones would presumably have rested in a public grave along with 
fallen comrades; for we know from Thucydides (II.34) that the Athenians 
always buried those who died in battle in a public sepulchre “situated in 
the most beautiful suburb of the city.” Our relief would then have to be — 
like that of Dexileos — a private memorial erected in addition by relatives 
in the family burial plot.’ In the case of the opponent the short sword is a 
clue. At least Plutarch® implies that the Lacedemonians used short swords: 
“When a certain Athenian made fun of the Spartan knives for being so 
short, and said that jugglers in the theatre easily swallowed them, (King 
Agis) replied: “And yet we certainly reach our enemies with these daggers.’” 
The combat represented on our relief may, therefore, have been between an 
Athenian and a Lacedemonian. To go further and suggest the actual battle 
at which the combat was fought is hardly possible. 


‘Diepolder, Die attischen Grabreliefs, pl. 9; Metropolitan Museum Bulletin, XXIV, 1929, pp. 
254 ff; Diepolder, of. cit. p. 22, fig. 3 and pl. 16; Conze, Die attischen Grabreliefs, I, no. 1148, 
pl. CCXLIV; Bliimel, Katalog der antiken Skulpturen im Berliner Museum, III, K 29, pl. 38. 
Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung, III, figs. 633, 634. 

*Brueckner, Der Friedhof am Eridanos, p. 62; Conze, op. cit. I, III, nos. 1157, 1529. 

*Lycurgus XIX 2, cf. also Moralia 191e, 217e and so forth. In Lycurgus XIX 2 the word 
“machaira” knife is used; but in Moralia 1913 the word is “xiphos” sword. 
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A LEONARDO PROFILE 
AND DYNAMISM IN PORTRAITURE 


By WiLu1aM SuIDA 


New York City 


In the Italian schools of painting none has so extensively made use of the 
profile portrait as the Lombard. Elsewhere, for example in Tuscany and 
Venice, it was in the course of the XVth century gradually superseded by 
other forms or at all events relegated to the background. In Milan, how- 
ever, toward the end of the Quattrocento it appears to have still been the 
dominant form and even during the first decades of the XVIth century it 
retained considerable significance. Two painters have come to be consid- 
ered the foremost representatives of the Lombard profile portrait of the 
period centering about 1500; Ambrogio de’ Predis and Bernardino de’ Conti. 

Enlightenment can best be achieved upon the peculiar problems of this 
period of Lombard art by just such an outwardly homogeneous group of 
pictures as the profile portraits of the Sforza period. Beside the original 
type of profile portrait, pure and simple — with head and bust viewed from 
the side — there appears, toward the close of the century a second and more 
complex form with the head in profile but the bust turned more or less 
toward the observer. This form creates a contrast, a movement, a dramati- 
zation of the subject. The earliest dated example of this complex type is 
the portrait of the young Francesco Sforza in the Vatican, dated 1496. It 
is easy to observe, however, that in this picture De’ Conti has applied in a 
stiff and awkward manner a composition which he has adopted from another 
source and which he did not himself originate. 

With an archaic harshness and vigor in his portraits, and a clumsiness 
and heaviness in his religious compositions, Bernardino de’ Conti made the 
most extensive use of the artistic compositions which he found in works of 
Leonardo. We know today that De’ Conti's Madonnas, almost without 
exception, have great significance for the reconstruction of the Madonnas 
by Leonardo which have been either lost or which, though conceived, were 
never executed. It may then almost be assumed a priori that Bernardino 
also used the great master as his model in the field of portrait painting. This 
is not a hypothesis but a fact: the complex form of the profile portrait is 
Leonardo’s preference. Proof for this is an astonishing number of drawings 
and a painting which embodies the type described in the highest degree. 

On a panel, 183/4,x 13! inches, against a dark background, is repre- 
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Fic. 1. LEONARDO: PORTRAIT OF A LADY 
Formerly Conte di Castel Pizzuti, Milan 
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sented the bust of a young woman, turned toward the left (Fig. 1). The 
features, without being beautiful, possess an extraordinary attraction and 
the magic of youthful freshness. From the crown of the head, represented 
entirely in profile, there fall in gentle undulations, like a frozen cascade, 
waves of shimmering, chestnut-brown hair, which reach to the nape of the 
neck. The neck and the bust, which is half turned toward the observer, 
are treated with exceptional delicacy and power. By means of a gentle 
swelling of the outline, almost imperceptible nuances of modeling, the 
undulating line of a slender chain, a few fine hairs escaping from the tresses, 
the artist has succeeded in conveying with absolute clarity both the plastic 
motive and at the same time almost indefinable charm. Contrast of the 
dark-blue bodice, very decolleté, frames the delicate pearly tones of the bust 
in bold harmonious lines. At the point where the sleeves are attached to 
the bodice, the broad puffs of a white chemise appear in delicate folds which 
deserve special attention. At the lower edge a ruby-colored rosette can be 
seen, suggesting the presence of an invisible sash. The state of preservation, 
as careful examination reveals, is very good. A few small repairs, of no 
consequence for the work as a whole, appear here and there on the bust 
and on the cheek. I need scarcely emphasize that I consider this fine por- 
trait a work of Leonardo himself. As I already mentioned, many parallels 
can be found in drawings of Leonardo for this composition of head in pro- 
file with bust turned toward the observer. Especial attention should be 
paid to the sheet of sketches (Windsor, No. 12513)* as proof of Leonardo’s 
research for this form of portrait: note particularly the profile at the upper 
righthand corner of this sheet of drawings, which can be interpreted as the 
first crystallization of the composition for this portrait (Fig. 8). Others are 
the magnificent bust of a young woman turned toward the right (Fig. 2), 
and the so-called Isabella d’Este in the Louvre, also young men turned 
toward the right (Windsor No. 12432 R, 12600, 19093 R) or toward the 
left (Fig. 4), beardless men (Windsor 12489 R, 12494, 12599), etc. 

An examination of the similarly composed portraits of Ambrogio de’ 
Predis (The Emperor Maximilian, Vienna, 1502), the Lombard painter 
whose name probably is Francesco Crivelli? (female portrait, Cook Collec- 
tion, Richmond) and Bernardino de’ Conti (the youthful Francesco Sforza 
of 1496, Vatican, and particularly the two female portraits turned toward 


"Kenneth Clark, 4 Catalogue of the Drawings of Leonardo da Vinci in the Collection of His 
Majesty the King, at Windsor Castle, 1935. 

*C. J. Foulkes, Rassegna d’Arte, IV, 1904, p. 110 — This portrait, with the inscription “Crivelli” 
on the back, was published for the first time by H. Cook, Burlington Magazine, V, 1904, p. 201, as 
the portrait of Lucrezia Crivelli by B. Zenale; both suggestions are untenable. 
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each other now in the Huntington Library, San Marino, California, and 
another formerly Collection Hugh Morrison, London) dispels all doubt as 
to where this profile portrait belongs. It stands head and shoulders over even 
the most significant works of pupils in its originality of conception, in its 
lightness, the grace of its movement, the masterly treatment of detail. And 
in regard to this last-mentioned item, it must be pointed out that the folds 
of the chemise bear a singular resemblance to a study of drapery by Leo- 
nardo in Windsor (Fig. 3). The painting in question was formerly in Milan 
in the possession of Conte di Castel Pizzuti. It was later considered to be 
a work of Bernardino de’ Conti.’ 

A somewhat later copy of the portrait, which includes both hands, is in 
the Musée Jacquemart André in Paris (Fig. 7). It poses the question 
whether the original too was not once larger. The right hand holding a 
folded kerchief is laid on the breast, the position of the left hand can only 
be explained by assuming a companion to whom the figure portrayed is 
speaking. The composition, Magdalena and Martha, familiarly known as 
Modestia e Vanitd, executed by Luini, which unquestionably depends on 
a conception of Leonardo’s, as well as several of Giorgione’s half-length 
figures, prove that duplicate portraits of such a kind would have been quite 
possible in Leonardo's circle. The play of the hands in the Paris portrait, 
however, does not give the impression of being the product of so great a 
master. Compared with the Lady with the Ermine in Cracow, the Sabina 
Poppe@a* in Geneva, the Modestia e Vanita in Paris — to mention only a 
few of the half-length portraits that derive from Leonardo — the gesture 
of the girl in the Musée Jacquemart-André seems to lack any precise mean- 
ing, even were a companion to be assumed in the original composition. The 
hands in the Paris copy have been added at random and obviously do not 
derive from Leonardo’s conception. That the original has reached us in 
its pristine form is confirmed by an examination of the edges of the panel. 

There is some question as to the identity of the young woman thus 
depicted. The name of Beatrice d’Este (1475-1497) has been suggested. 
In favor of such a view is a rather extensive similarity of features. The 
bust of Gian Cristoforo Romano with an inscription revealing the sitter’s 
name (ca. 1490) in the Louvre, the profile on the Pala Sforzesca in the 
Brera (1495), the reclining statue on the sarcophagus of Cristoforo Solari 
(14971499) (Fig. 6), the relief over an inner door in the Certosa di 
Pavia by Benedetto Briosco (ca. 1496), and the medal dated 1497 in the 


°A. L, Mayer, Pantheon, VI, 1930, p. 433 fol. 
“W. Suida, Genava, XIV, Genéve, 1936, p. 229 fol. 
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ex-Dreyfus Collection (Fig. 5) would not exclude the identification of 
Leonardo’s young lady with Beatrice. A high round forehead, straight but 
prominent nose, protruding mouth and small receding chin are the decisive 
characteristics of all authentic portraits of Beatrice. However, the simi- 
larity to Leonardo’s profile-portrait remains at all events a moot question. 
It is known that Leonardo did paint a portrait of the Duchess on the wall 
of the Refectory of S. Maria delle Grazie, which would provide the most 
convincing proof of identity, but unfortunately this portrait has been dam- 
aged beyond recognition.” 

A strong argument against the identification of the young woman in 
the portrait with Beatrice d’Este can be produced in this case. As consort 
of one of the richest princes of Europe at that time, Beatrice practiced an 
almost fabulous luxury in clothes and adornment. There was more than 
mere joy of possession involved, there was also the expression of her own 
talent, her creativeness and flair for innovation in costumes of all kind. 
Contemporaries paid her the tribute of a lively admiration and she was 
famed ‘tas a modiste”, “Novarum vestium inventrix,” as the chronicler 
Muralto calls her. We know what an incredible assortment of costumes 
she possessed. In the Castle of Vigevano as early as 1493, two years after 
her marriage, there were no less than 420 dresses, not to mention a consid- 
erable number in the castle at Milan.° Authenticated portraits show the 
Duchess in each case in a different but strikingly rich costume. It is difficult 
to believe that Beatrice would have consented to be portrayed in such an 
unusually simple dress, especially when we recall that Leonardo possessed 
exemplary skill in the representation of jewelry, pearls, bracelets, and all 
kinds of ornament. In the charming profile of the Ambrosiana maiden, just 
these details reveal the hand of Leonardo.’ On the other hand it must be 
remarked that such universally accepted portraits as La Joconde, La Belle 
Ferronniére (Louvre), and The Lady with the Ermine (Cracow) show an 
equal simplicity of costume. 

Several other portraits not actually authenticated but traditionally asso- 
ciated with Beatrice are also characterized by rich costume. Exceptionally 
rich is the costume of the Young Woman in the Collection of F. J. Fisher 
in Detroit, which bears the inscription “Beatrice” on the girdle and has 
traditionally been considered a portrait of Beatrice d’Este. W. R. Valen- 


°L. Beltrami, Rassegna d’Arte, XXI, 1921. A. Schiaparelli, Leonardo Ritrattista, Milano, 1921. 


°F, Malaguzzi Valeri, La Corte di Lodovico il Moro, Milano, 1913, L. R. de la Sizeranne, Bea- 
trice d’Este and her Court, New York, Brentano’s, 1924, translated by C. N. Fleming. 


"W. Suida, Leonardo und sein Kreis, 1929. 
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tiner® first made this picture familiar in an extensive article; B. Berenson” 
identified it, quite correctly, as the work of Bartolommeo Veneto. The 
problem remains of relating the dates of Beatrice d’Este (++ 1497) with the 
known dates of Bartolommeo Veneto’s creative period. Beatrice belongs 
to Bartolommeo’s most mature period; the date of its composition can con- 
jecturally be placed as about 1525. I believe with Valentiner that it is 
Beatrice d’Este who is represented in this portrait — but with features gen- 
eralized and idealized; in short it is a posthumous portrait. The two sons 
of Beatrice, Dukes Massimiliano (1512-1515) and Francesco II (1522- 
1535) could have found little of the family property intact after the years 
of French occupation of the cities of Milan, Vigevano and Pavia. It would 
seem natural, therefore, for Duke Francesco to order a portrait of his mother, 
based on records still available and to be executed by the best portrait painter 
then to be found in Milan. 

In the Uffizi Collection of drawings is a leaf which, according to an 
inscription of the late X VIth century, is designated as the work of Leonardo 
and as a portrait of Beatrice d’Este.** A sort of stole covers the left shoul- 
der, the border of an outer garment like a mantle, just as in the bust of 
Beatrice in the Louvre. The aspect, though not the costume of the Ufhzi 
drawing, shows a clear resemblance to the Belle Ferronniére in the Louvre, 
which A. E. Hewett” and W. R. Valentiner have conjectured to be a 
portrait of Beatrice d’Este. 

A portrait in the Collection of the late Baron Lazzaroni (Rome)” is a 
later and very free copy of Beatrice’s portrait in the Pala Sforzesca. A 
rather insignificant profile portrait with the inscription BEATRICE D. M. in 
the Castello Sforzesco Museum (Milan) has a certain very distant rela- 
tionship with the Leonardo portrait of a maiden here considered. Partic- 
ularly noteworthy is the fact that here too the hair falls down freely from 
the crown of the head whereas in all accepted portraits of Beatrice it is 
drawn tightly over the scalp and braided in a queue. 

One question remains to be answered — what is the probable date of 
execution of our picture? The answer hinges on the sole objective criterion, 
the fashion and cut of the costume. As indicated above, the latter is of 


SW. R. Valentiner, Art in America, XXV, 1937. 
°B. Berenson, Pitture Italiane del Rinascimento, 1936, p. 44. 


This derives evidently from a lost picture. See also the engraving of this subject but in re- 
verse; unique piece in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, reproduced by A. Bouchot, Chefs d’Oeuvre 
et Piéces Uniques, Bibliothéque Nationale. W. Suida; Leonardo, etc. Ill. 114. 


1A, Edith Hewett, The Burlington Magazine, X, 1907, p. 311, fol. 
2F, Malaguzzi Valeri, La Corte, etc. I, p. 49. 
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Fic. 7, Copy AFTER LEONARDO: PoRTRAIT OF A YOUNG LADY 
Musée Jacquemart-.1ndré, Paris 





Fic. 9. LreonArpo: A RIDER (BLACK CHALK DRAWING) 


Academy, Venice 











extreme simplicity and of itself would offer no evidence for assuming that 
the subject was of princely rank. Of pictures with dates inscribed or 
which can be dated with reasonable accuracy, those from the first decade of 
the XVIth century evidence the closest relationship: Raphael’s Maddalena 
Doni, the Donna Gravida in the Palazzo Pitti (both about 1506) and the 
Lady of 1509 in the same collection, now usually ascribed to Ridolfo Ghir- 
landajo. These portraits have in common the sleeves tied with bows over 
the shoulder, the white chemise protruding between the bows in broad puffs. 
In the last decade of the XVth century it seems to have been more usual 
for the sleeves to be attached to the bodice at several points with smaller 
puffs between the bows, as in Beatrice’s portrait on the Pala Sforzesca. 

The reclining statue on the sarcophagus in the Certosa di Pavia and the 
Uffizi drawing (copy) indicate that towards the end of the century the 
form with the broader puffs was already familiar in Milan. In any case 
we must conclude that our portrait, from the standpoint of the history of 
costume, is to be dated at the very earliest not before 1495. The costume 
shows that our portrait was composed later than the Lady with the Ermine 
(Cracow) and the Belle Ferronniére (Louvre). 

There is literary reference to a portrait by Leonardo which he must 
have painted in the second half of the 1490 decade. Three epigrams by an 
unknown poet, inscribed on folio 167 of the Codice Atlantico’’, celebrate 
a portrait of Lucrezia di Bernabo Crivelli, painted by Leonardo. This young 
Milanese lady, whose romantic life is established by numerous documents, 
married in 1494 a chamberlain of the Dowager Duchess Bona di Savoia. 
About the same time (by 1495 at the latest) she was already on friendly 
relations with Lodovico Moro. A providentially preserved quotation from 
Girolamo Stanga of the 13th of August, 1495, bears witness to Moro’s 
shrewd discretion in this love romance. On the 14th of May, 1497, a few 
months after Beatrice d’Este’s death, Lucrezia bore him a son, and subse- 
quently two more children, one of whom, Gian Paolo, who died in 1535, 
became the ancestor of the Marchesi di Caravaggio. On the 12th of July, 
1497, Moro made his lady-friend a very substantial donation. But the pub- 
lic were murmuring against her, and in 1499 when the French army was 
approaching the capital of Lombardy, Lucrezia found it advisable to take 
flight. She took refuge with Isabella d’Este, in Mantua, who placed at her 
disposal the Rocca di Canneto sull’ Oglio. There Moro’s second son saw 


1 Codice Atlantico di Leonardo da Vinci, nella Biblioteca Ambrosiana di Milano, riprodotto e 
pubblicato dalla R. Accademia dei Licei, Milano, 1894-1904. The epigrams were published for the 
first time by C. Amoretti, Memorie Storiche su la vita, gli studi e le opere di Leonardo da Vinci, 
Milano, 1804, p. 31. 
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the light. Isabella, through her political connections, arranged the resto- 
ration by the French of the fugitive’s property in Milan with which Moro 
had presented her. On the 12th of April, 1534, there died in Milan, par- 
rocchia S. Maria della Porta, at the age of 70, an anonymous Lucrezia 
Crivelli, whose identity, however, with Moro’s lady-friend is rather unlikely. 

Thus we have on the one side a portrait from Leonardo’s hand, repre- 
senting a fresh and blooming young woman, dated 1495-1499 from the 
style and costume; on the other side we have written records which estab- 
lish that Leonardo, probably in the year 1497, painted a portrait of the 
young Lucrezia Crivelli — these two facts seem to be related and to com- 
plement one another. Perhaps some day it will be possible to establish a 
definite connection between the two, which for the present is theoretical. 
But to return to our theme, the debt that subsequent artists owe to Leo- 
nardo’s creative genius is beyond the realm of theory. His eminence both as 
an artist and inventor is securely established. In almost any endeavor we 
have come to expect of him experimentation with an established practice 
handed down to his generation, and we confidently look to him to contrib- 
ute to a completer understanding of the principles applicable to it, so that 
it may be passed on in a higher state of development and with added possi- 
bilities. So in the art of portraiture. Leonardo’s grappling with the basic 
problems result in a swift and far-reaching advance which we are apt to 
overlook until we pause to consider the state of development such as existed 
before his genius transformed it. In the present instance we are indebted to 
him for the development of dynamic into the former statical form of the 
profile portrait which development as usual was rapidly adopted and incor- 
porated into the works of succeeding artists. 

Piero di Cosimo follows in Leonardo’s footsteps.** Filippino and Signorelli 
accentuate the contrast, harmonized under a new plastic vision by Michel- 
angelo. Titian accidentally uses a similar composition (Portrait of Francis 
I). Nobody is more anxious than Albrecht Diirer to make use of Leo- 
nardo’s new composition; for instance, he copies — a unique and hitherto 
unobserved case — an entire figure, adopting a rider of a Leonardo draw- 
ing, today in Venice (Fig. 9), for a witch in the engraving B-67 (Fig. 10).”° 


*As for The Florentine Profile Portrait in the Quattrocento I want to refer to Jean Lipman’s 
interesting article in The Art Bulletin XVIII, 1936. 

*M. Thausing (Diirer, 1884, II, 91) is the first to observe the similarity of the chief figure in 
the Italian engraving, known as Lo Stregozzo with Diirer’s witch. I think he is perfectly right to 
give the priority to Diirer. But it was unknown until now that Diirer had copied the figure from 
Leonardo. H. Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat, Kritisches Verzeichnis der Werke Albrecht Diirer’s, I, 
1928, assumed that Diirer might have been inspired for his witch by a Mantegnesque drawing. 
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DURER’S DESIGNS FOR MAXIMILIAN’S SILVERED ARMOR 


By HERMANN WARNER WILLIAMS, JR. 


New York City 


Diirer’s designs for several elements of a suit of armor have long been 
of lively interest to connoisseurs of drawings and armor because of their 
probable connection with Emperor Maximilian. Up to the present five 
drawings have been known. One is in the Morgan Library in New York, 
while the Albertina in Vienna and the Kupferstichkabinett in Berlin each 
possess two. To these a sixth, which has so far escaped proper identifica- 

_tion, may be added — but to that we shall return later. 

Before continuing it may be well to examine the arguments for identi- 
fying Diurer’s designs with those known to have been selected by the 
Emperor for the decoration of a “silver harness” for his own person. 

The state archives of Augsburg, Innsbruck and Vienna contain positive 
proof that the armorer Koloman Colman of Augsburg was commissioned 
by the Emperor to fashion a “silver harness” shortly after May 16, 1516, 
but since the records do not mention Durer by name, one cannot be cer- 
tain that he was the draughtsman who supplied the patterns for its deco- 
ration which were specifically mentioned. As for the silbern harnasch 
itself, we know it was incomplete at the time of the Emperor’s death in 
1519, and was never finished — even those parts that were made have 
apparently disappeared. Wendelin Boeheim, who was the first to make 
the identification, apparently based his argument largely on the chain of 
vases with lilies shown on the design for the visor of the helmet in the 
Albertina’ (Fig. 1). This chain has been identified as the collar of the 
Order of Temperance of which Maximilian was a member.” That Maxi- 


*Wendelin Boeheim, Meister der Waffenschmiedekunst ..., Berlin, 1897, pp. 64 f, and “Augs- 
burger Waffenschmiede,” Wiener Jahrbuch, 1891, XII, 1, pp. 177 ff. Boeheim knew only the two 
drawings in the Albertina and the two in Berlin. Charles Ephrussi, Albert Durer et ses dessins, 
Paris, 1882, p. 212, and, the Posonyi collection catalogue of 1867 (no. 333), to be sure, mention 
Maximilian in connection with the drawings but without supporting evidence. 

The use of the word “silver” in this connection probably does not mean, as might appear, that 
the harness was to be fashioned of the pure metal, but rather that the steel plates were to be sil- 
vered. There are sufficient examples of this process, such as the etched and silvered harness pre- 
sented to Henry VIII by Maximilian in 1511 in the Tower of London to bear this out. 

?This order was known as Orden de la Jara, or Ordre du Vase de la Vierge. It was founded in 
honor of the Virgin Mary by Alfonso V of Aragon (1396-1458), and was taken over into the Holy 
Roman Empire as a Massigkeitsorden by Friedrich III (1415-1493, emperor, 1452). See: Paul 
Ganz, “Die Abzeichen der Ritterorden,” Schweizerisches Archiv fiir Heraldik, 1905, II, pp. 61 ff, 
figs. 59, 60 and pl. VI. Since Friedrich III was the father of Maximilian, that fact helps to ex- 
plain how Maximilian came to be a member of this order. 

According to the guide to the Ambras collection, there is in Vienna a portrait of Friedrich III 
| which shows the Emperor wearing the collar of this order. It shows the linked vases and, depen- 
dant from this chain, a griffon and the motto: PER BON AMOR. (E. von Sacken, Die K. K. 
Ambraser-Sammlung, Vienna, 1855, II, p. 11 no. 20. Sacken referred in note 2 to a source book, 
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milian attached importance to his membership in this rather obscure order 
is established by the inclusion of the collar twice in his monumental Tri- 
umphal Arch (Sherer, VIII and XXIII) (Fig. 2). 

While it cannot be stated definitely that these drawings of Diirer’s could 
have been made only for Maximilian, all positive evidence points towards 
this conclusion. Diirer had been appointed court painter to Maximilian 
on September 6, 1515, and as such was a logical choice for the job of 
preparing the required designs. The drawings, because of their close rela- 
tionship to the marginal sketches in Maximilian’s Gebetbuch and the 
woodcuts of the Triumphal Arch, both of 1515, may be dated on stylistic 
grounds shortly after 1515.° Thus they fall within the period between 
the commissioning of Maximilian’s suit in 1516 and the abandonment of 
the project at the Emperor’s death in 1519. However, no concrete evi- 
dence is available to indicate that the drawings of the Nuremburger Durer, 
were those selected by Maximilian or that they ever reached Augsburg 
where Colman, the armorer, worked.‘ 

Some further evidence in the drawings themselves — in addition to the 
collar of the Order of Temperance — supports the connection of the 
designs with Maximilian. For example, in the design for the neck guard 
in the Albertina, the caparison of the victorious jouster is decorated with 
a crown and orb, symbols of regal or imperial power (Fig. 3). The impe- 
rial double-headed eagle is seen in the drawing in the Morgan Library 
(Fig. 4), while the design for the breastplate in Berlin includes in its dec- 
oration four animals: a wolf or fox, a Pelican in Her Piety, a phoenix, and 
a feline animal, possibly a wild cat, which may have symbolic significance. 


not available to the present writer, which apparently may give further information. It is: Pet. 
Lambeccius Commentar. de Aug Bibliotheca Vindobon. (Vienna, about 1766), II, p. 879. 

That this order was fairly well known in Austria in the late fifteenth century is established by 
its presence in religious pictures of the period. See Otto Demus, “Die Meister von Gerlamoos,” 
Wiener Jahrbuch N. F., X11, 1938, pp. 86 and 95, figs. 105 and 108, illustrates two late fifteenth- 
century Austrian paintings which show this order. One painting, the Crowning of Mary, is in the 
Marienkirche, Gailitz; the second, the wings of an altarpiece, the present location of which is 
unknown, has the same order around the neck of St. Domitian. 

*Four of the drawings bear the date 1517 which, with the monograms, are generally thought to 
be by a different hand. See: E. W. Flechsig, Albrecht Diirer..., Berlin, 1928-1931, II, pp. 109 f. 

“If the slight resemblances between Daniel Hopfer’s etching, Portrait of Nero (Bartsch, VIII, 491, 
no. 76), which includes in the upper section a combat between two centaurs, and Diirer’s drawing 
for the backplate in the Kupferstichkabinett, Berlin (Fig. 5), which has a vigorous battle between 
two centaurs and a lapith, are not purely casual, a significant conclusion may be deduced. It is 
well known that Hopfer was not an original designer and often drew for inspiration on the designs 
of others, including Diirer. If this is an instance of modified plagiarism it leads one to the conclu- 
sion that Hopfer had occasion to see this drawing by Diirer. As Hopfer lived in Augsburg from 
1493 onward in the same quarter of the city as Koloman Colman he would, presumably, have 
examined the drawing in the armorer’s workshop. Hopfer and Colman were close friends and 
sometimes co-workers; Hopfer’s part in the occasional partnership was in decorating with etching 
the armor fashioned by Colman. If one drawing by Diirer was in Augsburg it is probable all 
were. Thus a connection between the armorer who was commissioned by Maximilian to make the 
“silver harness” and Diirer as the designer of its decoration is not impossible. 
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The wolf or fox connotes cunning’; the Pelican in Her Piety, redemption; 
the pheenix, perfection’; and the wild cat, invincibility’ (Fig. 5). Such 
use of animal symbolism is not unique in the iconography of Maximilian; 
for in the Triumphal Arch (Sherer, XX) he had himself represented sur- 
rounded by various living creatures, some of which are also found in the 
design for the breastplate. Incidentally it may be observed that the dragon 
found in many of Diirer’s designs associated with Maximilian, such as the 
Gebetbuch and the Triumphal Arch, occurs as well in several of the armor 
patterns. But in spite of these favoring circumstances, the identification of 
Diirer’s drawings as those selected by Maximilian is left somewhat inde- 
cisive — even though it is known that the Emperor was in Nuremburg 
in 1517. 

As we have said, there are five drawings in this series: two in the Alber- 
tina, Vienna, two in the Kupferstichkabinett, Berlin, and one in the Mor- 
gan Library, New York.*® There can be no doubt that these patterns are 
components of a single project, because they are related both in size and 
design. The unity of the design is due in large part to the grapevine which 
with its leaves, tendrils and fruit is used in each drawing to bind the varied 
motives into a satisfying and homogeneous pattern. 

The identification of the particular parts of the armor for which the 
drawings were intended has been confused and unsatisfactory. However, 
there has been no question that one of the Albertina’s designs is for the 
visor of a helmet (Fig 1).° The other Albertina drawing is inscribed 
Garde pras, which is similar in meaning to gardbrace or, in modern termi- 
nology, an upstanding neck guard” (Fig. 3). The Berlin drawing with 

*Gabriel Symeone, Le Sententiose Imprese . .., Lyons, 1560, p. 104: “Por che l’astuta volpe i/ 
can gia sopra./ Si sente, & / che le giova /il dente poco, / Scampa con qualche strano & nuovo 
gioco./ Cosi Vhuom savio astutia & forza adopra.” The same significance is given the wolf by 


Giovanni Ferro in his Teatro D’Imprese, Venice, 1623, p. 724. 

*Claude Paradin, Devises Heroiques, Lyons, 1557, p. 89: “Comme le Phenix est a / iamais seul 
et unique Oiseau au monde de son espece. Aussi sont les tresbonnes choses de merveilleuse rarité, 
. .” The pheenix was the device of Eleanor of Austria, Dowager Queen of France (1498-1558). 

"Cit. supra, p.62; and Joachim Camerarius, Symbolorum et Emblematum ..., Nuremberg, 1595, 
p. 80 wrote: “Invicta letum pro libertate pacisct,/ Gentis erat quondam gloria Teutonica.” 

*Friedrich Winkler, Die Zeichnungen Albrecht Diirers, Berlin, 1938, III (1510-1520), nos. 678- 
682. Winkler added to the four drawings known to Boeheim the one in the Morgan Library. For 
a resumé of this problem see: Paul Post, ‘Zum Silbernen Harnische’ Kaiser Maximilians I. von 
Koloman Colman mit Aetzentwiirfen Albrecht Diirers,’ Zeitschrift fiir historische Waffen-und 
Kostiimkunde, N. F. VI, 1939, pp. 253-258, illus. 

*Lippmann, Diirer, no. 544. 

“Lippmann, cit. supra., no. 545. 

Garde pras, gardbrace is a technical term not quite synonymous with ‘armpiece’ as it was used 
for the double piece for the tilt. Diirer, or the writer of the inscription, whoever he may have 
been, may well have misunderstood this French term and applied it to the high neckguard for the 
left side. Or it may be the upper border of a ‘passgard.’ (Cf. those in Jacobe’s album: Viscount 
Dillon, An Almain Armourer’s Album . . ., London, 1905, passim.) 
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the single design has been identified as a pauldron or a shoulder guard” 
(Fig. 6). Its shape, however, makes this former identification improbable 
and leads the writer to suggest, instead, that it was a pattern for the orna- 
mental border on the upper lame of a thigh defense because of the simi- 
larity of its shape to existing thigh pieces of the period. The sheet with 
two designs in Berlin has proved difficult of solution (Fig. 5). One writer 
has suggested that the patterns were for a bridle and war saddle; another 
described them as: partie retombant sur le poitrail du cheval."* The draw- 
ing bears two inscriptions which, once they are correctly read and trans 
lated, provide the clue to the solution. They read: Auff dem Krapf (Kropf) 
and Dz is dr ruck, and may be translated literally as ““On the throat,” and 
“This is the back.” A freer translation of the former would substitute 
“upper chest” for “throat,” and only with this change is the inscription 
intelligible.** The designs can then be readily identified as the horizontal 
bands of etching which customarily ornamented the upper part of the breast- 
and backplates of decorated early sixteenth-century harnesses. The slight 
pen strokes on the under side of the backplate design, which probably indi- 
cate the flutings characteristic of armor in the “Maximilian” style, bear this 
out and lead one to believe that the other unetched parts of the suit would 
have this characteristic surface treatment."* The drawing in the Morgan 
Library is apparently intended for the steel pommel plate of a saddle’ 


(Fig. 4). 


“Lippmann, of. cit., no. 50. Elfried Bock, Die deutschen Meister (Kupferstichkabinett, Berlin), 
Berlin, 1921, I, p. 30, no. 29. 

*C, Ephrussi, of. cit., Paris, 1882, p. 210; Lippmann, of. cit., no. 49. Bock (of. cit., p. 30, no. 
1559), catalogued them as “study for two parts of the parade barding of a horse.” Boeheim (of. 
cit., p. 65), however, correctly identified them as for the breast- and back-plates. 

#Ed. E. von Hoyer, Technologisches Wérterbuch, Berlin, 1932, 6th ed. See also: N. E. D. 

*W. A. Baillie-Grohman, The Land in the Mountains, London, 1907, pp. 173 ff, pl. 41 (p. 148) 
illustrates a drawing by Gilg Sesselschreiber which is probably a sketch for the mortuary statue of 
Maximilian designed for his tomb in Innsbruck. The drawing was once in the Baillie-Grohman 
collection. Maximilian is shown in armor which may reproduce the famous “silver harness.” That 
this may be the case is strengthened by the facts that Maximilian had employed Sesselschreiber on 
the project for his tomb for more than a decade, and further, that an old inscription on the back 
of the drawing reads: Visierung Kays M.. . Silbern Harnasch. Thus it appears that the Emperor 
intended his statue to show him wearing his “silver armor.” So far as the writer knows, Maxi- 
milian had only two “silver harnesses.” Of the earlier we know from Klopfel’s Maximilian that 
the Emperor wore it for the wedding festivities at Ghent on August 20, 1477. This suit is cer- 
tainly not that shown in Sesselschreiber’s drawing; for the latter is in the fluted “Maximilian” 
fashion, which cannot be earlier than about 1510. While the shape of the armor on the mortuary 
figure may be that of the suit undertaken by Colman, the raised decoration of jeweled bands was 
but a sculptor’s convention — as we know from the many surviving mortuary figures in armor. 
See also: A. Thompson, ‘A Print Collection... ,’ The Connoisseur, 1916, XLIV, pp. 11 ff, fig. 3. 

The famous woodcut after Burgkmaier’s design showing Maximilian in armor on horseback 
may also give an idea of the appearance of this suit. 

*Collection of J. Pierpont Morgan, Drawings by the Old Masters . . . , London, 1910, I, pl. 256. 
The correct identification of the drawing was first advanced, I believe, by Stephen V. Grancsay, 
in The Bulletin of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, XXXIII, 1938, Aug,, pp. 179 f, note 6. 
It may be compared to the lobed plate of late ‘Gothic’ steel saddles, such as that in the Zeughaus, 
Berlin (illustrated by Post, of. cit., fig. 6). 
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Fic.9. A Composite DRAWING BY RANDOLPH BULLOCK ADAPTING DiiRER’s DESIGNS 
TO A FULL SCALE OUTLINE TAKEN FROM ACTUAL HELMETS 
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We come now to the main purpose of this note, the addition of another 
member to the series, and one which to date has unaccountably escaped 
its true identification. This sixth drawing, formerly in the Gatteaux col- 
lection, was destroyed in the fire at the Tuilleries in 1871; thus it is known 
to us only through reproduction’® (Fig. 7). Tietze and Tietze, in their 
recent book on Diirer, date the drawing about 1503 and group it with the 
workshop pieces.’ Winkler, who includes it in his new catalogue of 
Dirers’ drawings, states that the date 1515-1520 given it by Thausing 
and Ephrussi is too late, and suggests that the drawing is a study for the 
wildmen found on the wings of the Portrait of Oswald Krell in Munich, 
which may be dated about 1499.** However, when the drawing is com- 
pared to any early sixteenth-century armet, it is at once apparent, even to 
a layman, that it is a design for the bowl of a helmet’® (Fig. 8). That this 
design for the bowl of a helmit is a member of the series of patterns pre- 
sumed to be for Maximilian’s “silver harness” needs no detailed discussion, 
for the relationship is obvious. The grapevine motif common to all the 
designs is present and, if further proof were necessary, one has only to 
point out that the crest of the helmet repeats the decorative treatment 
of alternating twisted bands of plain surface and overlapping leaves found 
also in the ridge below the eye-slit in the drawing for the visor in the 
Albertina. The identification of this drawing as one of the series of armor 
designs consequently alters its date from that lately assigned to it (c. 1499 
or c. 1503) to about 1515-15177. It is unfortunate that the shield held by 
the wildman has no heraldic device, for it would have supplied the con- 
clusive proof for whom this design, and naturally the others as well, was 
intended. 


One fact which, to the writer’s knowledge, has not been brought out in 
connection with these designs is that they are actual patterns. In making 
his designs, Diirer was probably furnished with paper patterns of the plates 
he was to decorate. These gave him the outlines of the areas to be filled. 
Each design was thus made to fit the actual finished steel plate. Therefore 


“Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1860, VIII, illus. p. 25. 
“H. Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat, Der Junge Diirer, Augsburg, 1928, p. 93, no. W. 25, illus. 


~ ‘pear. 


*F, Winkler, Die Zeichnungen Albrecht Diirers, Berlin, 1936, I, p. 117, illus. no. 174. Tietze, 
op. cit., p. 48, and p. 180, fig. 156 illustrates the wings of the Krell portrait. 


“Cf. for example the helmet in The Metropolitan Museum of Art, acc. no. 29.150.6a. 
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the linear size of the drawings is deceptive”; for while the armor plate 
itself is curved, the drawing, as we see it, is in flat plane. This conclusion 
was the result of the investigations of Randolph Bullock in making the com- 
posite drawing of the helmet from the original Durer designs for the visor 
and bowl (Fig. 9). He found that only when the visor was bent in an arc 
would it fit with the bowl. This was verified by measurements taken from 
all the helmets of similar type and period in the collection of the Metro- 
politan Museum. 


*The sizes of the drawings (Winkler, of. cit., 1938, nos. 678-682) are as follows: 195 x 276, 194 
X275, 221X283, 208x260, 211x301 cms. The dimensions of the Gatteaux drawing, measured 
from the “facsimile” in the Gazette, are: 170 x 122 cm. (without any allowance for margins). 


THOMAS MORAN 
PAINTER, ADVENTURER AND PIONEER 


By BENJAMIN Porr DRAPER 
Chicago, Illinois 


Thomas Moran, American painter of the nineteenth century and some- 
times known as the “Dean of American artists,” followed the grand manner 
of the Victorians under the influence of Turner. Yet today his paintings 
have some aspects that still find favor while many of his contemporaries 
receive scant attention. His towering peaks, far-flung landscapes and cas- 
cading waters brought the element of excitement into the horse-hair par- 
lors where his pictures found favor. In Moran himself was to be found 
something of that love of excitement and adventure that he expressed in 
craggy summits, in striking sunset colors and in great distances. Thomas 
Moran was a traveler and a rugged one. He had the courage of a pioneer 
and trail blazer and the determination and hardihood of a surveyor of 
unknown lands. These were unusual characteristics for a painter. 

The gold rush days of 1859 to the Pikes Peak region had kindled the 
imagination of the entire civilized world. French, English, and German 
as well as American journals were replete with accounts of the unknown 
regions and the mountains that poured forth fabulous wealth. The adven- 
turesome dissatisfied swarmed to the Rocky Mountain West in search of 
easy roads to fortune. Genteel folk, although some may have been stirred, 
took restrained interest in the tales that spread like prairie fire. The Grand 
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Duke Alexis of Russia and the Earl of Dunraven in their Western travels 
in Colorado put the coup de grace on the interests of the haute monde in 
the far West. 

Alpine heights and roseate clouds were by no means unknown in the 
paintings of the Romantic school. Albert Bierstadt ventured West in 
1857 and again in 1863 and gave America its first fine paintings of their 
own really impressive scenic region. The Bierstadt paintings found imme- 
diate favor and fitted well into an already well-established pattern of arts 
and decoration. He opened the way for some painters who were his equal 
and for many who were not. Certainly among his equals, and perhaps 
surpassing him in several aspects, was Thomas Moran. 

Moran was English born and had come to America in 1844. He returned 
to study in England and in Italy on two different occasions in the 1860's. 
He was one of three brothers, all painters. Peter, once well-known for his 
marines, and Edward, were mid-Victorians and followed the fashion of 
their day in their canvases. 

In 1871, Thomas Moran accompanied an exploring expedition of the 
U. S. Government under the leadership of F. V. Hayden, later famous 
for his surveys of the West. Bierstadt had earlier traveled with these 
expeditions and had established the custom of taking an artist along to 
record something apart from rock formations and elevations. Moran was 
rugged in physique and very much an outdoor man; he was a very wel- 
come addition to the party of soldiers, engineers and scientists. 

The Hayden party had as its objective exploration of the Yellowstone 
country in what is today Wyoming. Full of geographic wonders, hitherto 
known only through the “tall tales” of Jim Bridger, the Yellowstone 
region was perhaps the most exciting part of the entire West. 

More than presenting opportunity for the handling of great distances 
and sublime heights, Moran discovered in the Yellowstone country a riot 
of color. Of his Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, sketched on this trip 
and purchased later by the U. S. Government for $10,000, he wrote: “The 
motive or incentive for the “Grand Canyon’ was the gorgeous display of 
color.” Moran loved yellow, salmon, onyx, sulphur, and madder — and 
green when it was contrasted with these. His handling of these combina- 
tions which might almost be called “curious” and certainly “unique,” 
produced a suffused quality of light — sunlight ascendant or waning, never 
intensely bright. 

Moran's handling of scenic detail also bears attention. “I have studied 
rocks carefully,” he wrote, “and I like to represent them.” This is cer- 
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tainly borne out by a study of the lines in his sketches of the strange for- 
mations at Yellowstone and also in the foreground of his Mount of the 
Holy Cross. 

One cannot say that Moran faithfully reproduced scenery and did little 
else. (This criticism is almost universally true, however, of all painters, 
past and present, of the Rocky Mountain West.) We are inclined to find 
ample supporting evidence in Moran’s work for his own statement: “My 
tendency is always towards idealization; I place no value on literal tran- 
scripts of Nature.” His paintings rather bridge the gap from the unreal 
although sometimes moving grandiose heights and sweeping clouds of the 
Dusseldorf school and the modern note in landscapes. Herein lies his 
appeal today. 

In his own day, his paintings were well received wherever they were 
shown. C. C., writing in the New York Tribune, in 1872, said: “Next 
to Church’s Niagara, Mr. Moran’s Great Canyon of the Yellowstone will, 
we are sure, be received by the best judges of America as the finest his 
torical landscape yet painted in this country. In its original, no less than 
by its actual achievement, it deserves to be placed so near to the most 
famous picture that ever came out of an American studio.” 

The Yellowstone trip was productive of many water-color sketches. 
Fifteen of them were reproduced by L. Prang and Company of Boston, 
in 1871.’ They were later circulated as single prints in the Prang’s Amer- 
ican Chromo series. Indeed the Moran group in this series proved the most 
popular of all the Prang chromos. Another set of water-color sketches 
made on the first Yellowstone expedition were sold to William Blackmore 
of Salisbury, England. These were widely shown abroad and did much 
to arouse enthusiasm and interest in later showings in London of Moran’s 
large canvases. Mr. Blackmore had a handsome case made for the sketches 
and they remained in his family until 1929. Through the combined efforts 
of Stephen Tyng Mather, head of the National Park service, Mr. George 

*The Yellowstone National Park and the Mountain Regions of Portions of Idaho, Nevada, Colo- 
rado, and Utah, described by Professor F. V. Hayden, illustrated by chromolithographic reproduc- 
tions of water-color sketches by Thomas Moran, artist to the expedition of 1871. Boston: L. Prang 
and Company, 1871 [sic]. This handsomely bound volume was described in reviews as “the most 
elaborate work of its kind yet produced in this country.” It contained fifteen Moran sketches: Hot 
Springs of Gardiner’s River, The Great Blue Spring of the Lower Geyser Basin, The Castle 
Geyser, Lower Yellowstone Range, Yellowstone Lake, Tower Falls and Sulphur Mountain, Head 
of the Yellowstone River, The Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, The Towers of Tower Falls, 
The Mountain of the Holy Cross, Colorado, Summit of the Sierra Nevada, Great Falls of the 
Snake River, Valley of the Babbling Waters in Southern Utah, and the Great Salt Lake of Utah. 
The date of publication is obviously an error since the book contains sketches not made until as 


late as 1874. The work is of extreme value, however, in identifying the Prang chromos which are 
today collector’s items. 
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D. Pratt, and Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the collection was purchased 
for the permanent museum at the Gardiner entrance to Yellowstone 
National Park. 

Moran’s adventures in the wilds of unknown country were by no means 
at an end when he journeyed back from Yellowstone. In 1872 he went to 
Utah and to Yosemite; the following year found him in Southern Utah 
and Arizona with Major Powell, a government explorer. In 1874, Pro- 
fessor Hayden invited him to join an expedition into the heart of the Colo- 
rado mountains to survey the Mount of the Holy Cross. Famous for 
centuries in Spanish and Indian legends, this great peak had seldom been 
seen except by lusty travelers who were willing to undertake a difficult 
journey of several days on horseback. Nor were the inhabitants of the 
booming mining towns in the region disposed to make trips “just to look 
at a mountain.” 

The Hayden party took a stagecoach and wagons with their equipment 
from Denver to the thriving silver camp, Georgetown, Colorado. Here 
they stopped and made a day’s trip to the nearby Chicago Lakes region 
to satisfy Moran’s desire to look upon the scene depicted in Bierstadt’s 
tremendously popular painting, The Storm in the Rocky Mountains. From 
Georgetown, the party went by wagon over Loveland Pass into the Mount 
of the Holy Cross region. Three days of arduous climbing were necessary 
to reach the foot of the peak. 

Moran, intent upon painting heights rather than climbing them, occu- 
pied himself during the absence of the Hayden party in sketching the peak 
from various surrounding heights. He climbed incessantly to find the right 
vantage point. His completed painting, The Mount of the Holy Cross, he 
later wrote, was a composite of two sketches done at greatly different 
altitudes. In the Rocky Mountains of Colorado, Moran encountered an 
entirely new set of problems. These dark-colored rocks, in browns, reds, 
blues, and purples were not like the soft, bright colors he had found so 
exciting in Yellowstone. The lines were harsh — volcanic in origin rather 
than gently eroded. One might conclude that since this one painting is 
the only thing he ever did of the Colorado mountains, he did not find 
these rocks to his liking or abilities. Almost entirely his other Western 
paintings tend to the lighter colors of other regions — noting particularly 
the Tetons which are of an entirely different nature. 

The huge canvas, The Mount of the Holy Cross, was a sensation when 
first exhibited in New York. It received not only a medal and diploma at 
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the Centennial Exposition of 1876, but general acclaim.’ It has often been 
said that Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was so inspired by Moran’s paint- 
ing that he wrote his poem, The Cross of Snow, because of it. It is true 
that Longfellow came upon a sketch of the painting (doubtlessly the one in 
the Prang book, earlier described) but as his lines can scarcely be called a 
tribute to the painting, this popular story must be corrected. 

The original painting of The Mount of the Holy Cross is in the Bell 
Collection at Bletchingsley, Surrey, England. It was purchased from 
Moran in 18747 by Dr. William B. Bell, at that time vice-president of the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. 

It is not strange that a painter who was excited by colors in nature and 
who was so adept at handling light and shade would be drawn to the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado. In 1874, Moran joined with Major J. W. 
Powell and the government expedition into Utah and Arizona. On this 
trip he made sketches for his Grand Canyon of the Colorado which was 
later purchased by the Federal government for $10,000 and hangs in the 
National Capitol. Many years later, between 1892 and 1900, Moran 
painted another picture from these same sketches. This second painting, 
considerably smaller than the original which measured eight by fourteen 
feet, today hangs in the National Collectior: of Fine Arts in Washington. 
It is copyrighted by Brown and Bigelow and has been published by them 
extensively. Moran loved the Grand Canyon more than any other place 
that he painted. In his later years he painted numerous canvases from 
many vantage points, always making striking use of the great variety of 
color and light effects. Clouds seemed to drift endlessly through his pic- 
tures and literally hundreds of shades of yellow, ochre, and sand reds were 
used to give the unusual illusion of rock formations. 

The National Park Service has been especially appreciative of the inter- 
est aroused in their particular regions by Moran. The great collection of 
Moran paiintings, sketches, and drawings, presented to the U. S. Govern- 
ment by his daughter, Miss Ruth Moran, is variously housed in such Park 
museums as Yosemite, Grand Teton, and Yellowstone. For students of 
painting, Moran remains today the outstanding artist to make adequate 
pictorial records of the magnificent scenery of the West. 


*The Boston Saturday Evening Gazette, for November 14, 1875, stated: “The shrubbery and the 
foliage are painted with a free but at the same time a careful hand, and even though occupying a 
subordinate place in the picture are finished to a high degree. Mr. Moran’s touch has greatly 
improved in firmness, crispness, and certainty, and in this canvas he shows a thorough command 
over the technique of his art. The only point in which he seems to have failed is in giving dis- 
tance. The picture seems to lack atmosphere. Beyond this, we have only praise to bestow on this 
picture.” (The criticism of lack of distance is well taken and can perhaps be explained to a 
degree by the composite method of handling the foreground from one altitude and the peak from 
another. Problems of distance in canvases depicting an entire peak are among the most difficult 
and can be easily understood by those who have tried their hand on mountain vistas.) 
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THE PORTRAIT OF FRIEDRICH VON ROHRBACH 
BY CONRAD FABER OF CREUZNACH 


By Oswatp GoETz 
Chicago, Illinois 


Sometimes it happens that a man and wife who are supposed to have 
lived more or less happily with each other get a divorce hundreds of years 
after they died. This sounds rather mysterious, especially if an old tomb- 
stone in a dark church-corner tells us the story of true companionship. 
But it happens, and the story of one of these posthumous divorces may 
be told briefly. Fortunately, as we may assure the reader, these poor peo- 
ple were separated only for a little more than seventy years. Though they 
still live separated, the one in America and the other in Ireland, they can 
again be united in effigy, i. e., spiritually. Of course, the reader will have 
discovered already that we are talking about portraits, and it is time now 
to introduce the fortunate couple: Friedrich von Rohrbach, a young patri- 
cian who lived in the old town of Frankfort-on-the-Main (Fig. 1), and his 
wife Katharina with the somewhat odorous paternal name of Knoblauch 
which means garlic (Fig. 2). But it is a good old name and the family — 
to which Katharina belonged and who already lived in Frankfort in the 
early 13th century — proudly bears three crossed garlic cloves in their coat 
of arms. 

How long both portraits adorned the wall of an old Frankfort patrician 
house we do not know. Neither is it known when the couple crossed the 
English Channel; but we meet them in public in 1866 when they were sold 
at the auction of the Farrer Collection in London’, and from this time on 
their paths have diverged. Katharina Knoblauchin went to Ireland where 
she got a new home in the National Gallery of Dublin. Her husband dis- 
appeared for a while, then he turned up again in the collection of the late 
Miss L. A. Bodley in Bournemouth, the auction of which collection took 
place in 1930 in London.’ After some wanderings, the panel crossed the 
Atlantic and in 1935 found a final refuge in Chicago in the collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Worcester.’ Through their generosity, the por- 
trait is in the Art Institute of Chicago as a loan. 

At first sight, it may seem a bit doubtful whether the two portraits 
really belong together. The figure of the man occupies more space than 


"Catalogue of the National Gallery of Ireland, Dublin, ed. 1914, p. 100, No. 21. 

"Catalogue Sotheby & Co., London, May 14, 1930, No. 32. Pantheon V (1930), p. 243. 

*Daniel C. Rich, Catalogue of the Charles H. and Mary F. S. Worcester Collection, Chicago, 
1938, p. 42, No. 39. 
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does that of the lady, his shoulders nearly touch the border of the picture 
and his right arm is cut off by the frame, while Katharina’s proportions 
are smaller, so that a good deal of landscape can be seen to the right and 
the left of her body. But this very landscape proves conclusively that the 
two portraits are companion pieces because the background in both paint- 
ings fits together perfectly, as two halves of one unit. We look over a 
broad river breaking through a range of bluish green mountain peaks; there 
_is a wooded island in the stream, an alley of dark green trees, a shining 
meadow, some other trees, and a road. All these details of the scenery 
are finished accurately so that there can be no doubt that the landscape 
in both paintings is homogeneous. 

But we have further proof that the two paintings belong together. Both 
portraits are painted on panels, are the same size*, and bear on the back 
arrangements of coats of arms which offer us a complete genealogy of both 
families (see Fig. 3). Under the chief coat of arms of the male portrait 
we find the inscription: 

FRIDERICH RORBACH SEI 


NES ALTERS XXV 

‘M'D‘XXXII- 

and at the same place of the female portrait: 

KATHARINA KNOBLAVCHIN 
YRES ALTERS XIXx 

‘M‘D:XXXII° 
Not only were the portraits painted in the same year, 1532, but on both 
panels the painter sealed the inscription with his monogram. which is known 

to art historians as the initials of Conrad Faber of Creuznach.° 
In those days people often had their likenesses taken when they were 
married. Friedrich Rohrbach’s age is given as 25 years, that of Katharina 
Knoblauch as 19 years — though she looks a little older — which are quite 
good ages for marriage. The rich costumes indicate that we are meeting 
people of distinction and solid inherited wealth. The man’s black over- 
coat is trimmed with velvet stripes, the collar has an extravagant scalloped 
form, his greenish black cap is adorned with golden braids and a golden 
feather. The lady’s crimson dress is embroidered with gold and jewels, 
she proudly displays rings on her fingers, a golden chain around her neck, 
and other precious ornaments. He is grasping a black sword-hilt while she, 
“Friedrich Rehrbach: 1914 x 14% inches. Katharina Knoblauch: 1914 x 137% inches. 


‘Lit. in the Kiinstler Lexikon of Thieme-Becker (C. Simon) and W. K. Ziilch, Frankfurter 
Kiinstler, 1223-1700, Frankfurt a. Main 1935. 
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like a good housewife, crosses her hands in front of the body. There is no 
expression of conjugal affection in the features of either such as we might 
expect in a young couple. The only discreet sign that speaks the language 
of love is the little carnation which he has put on his hat. “Thou shalt 
bear a carnation if you are in love” was a good old rule in the Middle Ages. 
But it is a slight illusion if we believe that the young couple looked that 
way just when they married. Love had already grown into a kind of habit, 
for Lersner, one of the best-informed chroniclers in Frankfort’, tells us that 
they were married already in 1528 when Katharina was 15 years old! Thus 
when we have learned that already four years of wedlock lie behind her 
we understand a little better the satisfied dignity of her attitude. The 
chronicle does not mention the children which Katharina gave to her hus 
band during these years, we only know that she died quite young in the 
early forties of the 16th century and that in 1543 Friedrich Rohrbach again 
married a girl of Frankfort nobility, called Stephania von Hynsberg. 
With the help of the above-mentioned chronicle and the escutcheons on 
the back of both panels we get a lot of information about the sitters and 
their ancestors.’ These families of the Frankfort gentry which had partly 
received their nobiliary particle and coats of arms directly from the Ger- 
man Emperor since the early days of municipal development, were united to 
a society of patricians with certain duties and privileges: Die adlige Gesell- 
schaft des Hauses Limpurg. The families of this society were very exclu- 
sive in regard to marriage, profession, and customs. Although originally 
they lived in the country, they built “Stammhauser” in the town. The 
Rohrbach family to which the sitter of our portrait belonged had its dwell- 
ings in Frankfort more than 200 years before he was born. Before that 
time they had been in the service of the princes of Ysenburg. And the 
Knoblauch family, as I pointed out before, established themselves in Frank- 
fort around 1200. Important members of these families were chosen to 
the council of the town and filled public offices as burgomasters, aldermen, 
and chief magistrates. Besides that they had posts of honour in the church 
councils, in hospitals, and in different societies. We find their names at 
various places in Lersner’s chronicle and their coats of arms in the differ- 
ent churches to which they made donations and where they were buried. 


It may be pertinent to give the dates of Friedrich Rohrbach: 
1508 (July 29) born 
1528 married Katharina von Knoblauch 


*Achilles Aug. von Lersner, Der weitberiihmten Freyen Reichs- Wahl- und Handels Stadt 
Franckfurt am Mayn Chronica, 2 vols., Frankfurt, 1706-34. 

"For further information about the Rohrbach family vide Rich. Froming in Archiv fiir Frank- 
furts Geschichte und Kunst, 3. Folge, 2. Band, 1889, p. 148. 
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1535 (April 23) chosen to the town council 

1535/36 warden of the Church of St. Nikolai 

1538 president of the Noble Society of the House Limpurg 
1539 younger burgomaster 

1542 alderman 

1543 married Stephania von Hynsberg 

1546/47 president of the Noble Society of the House Limpurg 
1553 (February 2) died 


The coats of arms on the reverse of the portraits makes it possible to 
‘identify the grandparents of Friedrich Rohrbach. The acquaintance with 
their personalities is not only of interest for the local history of Frankfort 
but also for art history since some of them are connected with certain well- 
known works of art. Naturally, the center shield with the two arms 
holding in the hands a two-link chain represents the coat of arms of the 
Rohrbach family. In the upper left corner we find the same symbols. It 
is the shield of Friedrich’s grandfather from the paternal side. The coat 
of arms belonging to his grandmother is to be found on the upper right 
side: three roses vert, on sable. She was a member of the Holzhausen 
family, the most famous family in the House Limpurg and which during 
seven centuries gave more than 80 burgomasters to the town.* The coat 
of arms in the lower left corner with a crayfish gules, on vert, belongs to 
the von Melem family while the one on the lower right with the grape- 
vine on a mount and mullet in chief, is that of the Dorfeldens who were 
rich cloth-merchants in Frankfort. These are the coats of arms of the 
parents of Friedrich’s mother. The Frankfort chronicle of Lersner enables 
us to trace the names of all grandparents: 


1466 1454 
Bernhard v. Rohrbach & Eilge v. Holzhausen Johann v. Melem & Gredgen v. Dorfelden 
(1446-1482) (+ 1501) (1433-1484) | (+ 1486) 
1501 
Bernhard von Rohrbach & Ursula von Melem 
(1467-1515) | (+ 1426) 
Friedrich von Rohrbach 


(1508-1553) 
The grandfather Bernhard Rohrbach wrote a chronicle’ which was in part 
used by Lersner as a source for his volume. He was a collector of books 
and manuscripts and had an ex libris engraved by the Master BG which 
shows his coat of arms and that of his wife, Eilge von Holzhausen (Fig. 4). 
This anonymous master, probably a goldsmith in Frankfort, belonged to 


8’When the Frankfort branch of this family became extinct in 1923 the Staedel Art Institute in 
Frankfort inherited a stock of ancestor portraits among which four are painted by Faber. Since 
we could not interpret his initials he was once called, in reference to these portraits, the Master 
of the Holzhausen Portraits. 

*Printed in Frankfurter Chroniken Bd. 1, Frankfurt, 1884. 
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the circle of the famous Master of the Hausbuch who lived in Mainz. The 
story of the ex libris is told in detail by Flechsig and Lehrs.*® Only four 
contemporary impressions are known, but when in the middle of the last 
century the original copperplate was discovered in the Holzhausen-Archiv 
in Frankfort’’ some impressions were taken, one of which is in the posses- 
sion of the print-room of the Art Institute. Thus we encounter the Rohr- 
bach family for a second time in Chicago. 

Grandfather Johann von Melem belonged to a famous Cologne family. 
He married Gredgen von Dorfelden, when in 1454 he had moved to Frank- 
fort, and in 1464 he built a house there. His young son, Johann, laid the 
cornerstone.”? The portrait of Johann junior (about 1455-1529), painted 
about 1492/3 by an unknown master of the lower Rhine, is to be found 
in the Alte Pinakothek of Munich.”* This uncle of Friedrich Rohrbach 
also belonged to the civic council of Frankfort. A sister of the younger 
Johann von Melem and of Friedrich’s mother Ursula was Katharina von 
Melem (+ 1518) who was the wife of the well-known Frankfort patri- 
cian, Jacob Heller. She and her husband are represented as donors on the 
famous Heller altarpiece which Albrecht Durer painted in 1508/9. Their 
donor-portraits are preserved in the Historic Museum of Frankfort. Kath- 
arina von Melem kneels before a niche and to her left is painted the red 
crayfish which we find later on one of the Rohrbach shields.”** 


Flechsig in Monatshefte fiir Kunstwissenschaft IV (1911) p. 162-175, Lehrs in Kritischer Kat- 
alog, etc., vol. VIII (1932), p. 165 (No. 40). The coat of arms on the engraving has upon the 
escutcheon a helmet with a crown which indicates the owner’s rank. As Flechsig has pointed out, 
Emperor Friedrich III confirmed in 1470 to Heinrich Rohrbach (-+ 1474), who was Bernhard’s 
father or uncle, and to his heirs “Wappen und Kleinod” and gave him the right to bear the 
crown on the helmet. Bernhard married in 1466 but he was not entitled to adorn the helmet with 
a crown before the year 1470 (cf. Quellen zur Frankfurter Geschichte von Grotefend, Bd. I, 1884, 
p. 402). Thus the engraving must have been made between 1470 and 1482, the year of Bernhard’s 
death. Naturally the crown is to be found on the coat of arms of our Rohrbach portrait. 

"C. Becker, Archiv fiir zeichnende Kiinste II (1856), p. 168-170. One contemporary impression 
of the print was found as an ex libris by Rud. Kautzsch in a manuscript of the Legenda Aurea 
(Kassel, Landes-Bibl., Ms. theol. fol. 5). 

?H. Gerber, Das Melemsche Hausbuch, Frankfurt a. Main, 1938. Johann von Melem was a 
weathly merchant. When he moved to Frankfort he had no coat of arms and used during his life- 
time only a Pitschier —a kind of trade-mark. His son, Johann junior, adopted in 1484 a coat of 
arms showing the red crayfish. In all probability this charge plays upon the bearer’s name Melem 
which can be read backwards as well as forwards and thus provokes comparison with the cray- 
fish’s peculiar way of moving. — This association is not as absurd as it might seem at first. 
Already the mediaeval musicians used for canons constructed in the same way as the name Melem 
the term canon cancricus (Guillaume de Machault). And Bach’s fugues built according to this 
principle were called Krebsfugen.—In memory of his parents, Johann junior ordered his coat of 
arms and that of his mother (the grapevine) to be placed on the “Stammhaus” which had been 
built by them twenty years before. This wonderful late gothic building, now called the “Steinerne 
Haus” is still today one of the most attractive places in “Old-Frankfort’” — The two shields with 
the crayfish and the grapevine can be found once more in the house-book of the Melem family in 
connection with the figures of Johann senior and his wife Greda Dorfelden (illustrated in Gerber, 
I. c. Fig. 2). This book, which is richly illustrated, was written by a member of the Melem fam- 
ily in the early 17th century. It was used by Lersner in his already mentioned chronicle. 

*Miinchen, Katalog der alten Pinakothek, ed. 1938, No. H. G. 718 (91), illustrated in Meister- 


awerke der alten Pinakothek, Miinchen, 1922, p. 26. 
“Illustrated in V. Scherer, The Work of Albrecht Diirer, New York, 1931, p. 45. 
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Nothing of general interest can be said about Friedrich Rohrbach’s par- 
ents. His father, Bernhard, who never was a member of the town council, 
married a widow, Ursula von Melem, whose first husband, Walter von 
Schwartzenberg (+ 1494), played a rather important rdle in the history 
of the town. Their son, Friedrich, the sitter of our portrait, was born in 
1508, as already mentioned. In 1540 the branch of the Rohrbach family 
that lived in Frankfort became extinct. 

The portrait of Katharina Knoblauch in Dublin has the same arrange- 
ment of shields on the back. Her grandparents can be identified as belong- 
ing to the families of Knoblauch, Volcker and zum Jungen, all members of 
the Frankfort gentry. Further we find the inscription already mentioned 
with the monogram 

Conrad Faber, a native of Creuznach, a small town in the Nahe valley 
near Bingen, signed many of his portraits with these initials by which 
eventually he was identified. He seems to have been the favorite portrait 
painter of the Frankfort patricians, his earliest portraits dating from 1525 
and the latest from 1551. Today we know about forty of his portraits of 
men and women”, most of them bearing the names or the coats of arms of 
the sitters. They all belong to the Frankfort gentry with the exception of 
Hans von Schonitz who was a native of Halle and a kind of treasurer of 
Cardinal Albrecht von Brandenburg. This portrait’*, painted in 1533, is 
Faber’s masterpiece and shows his ability to achieve a pleasant decorative 
arrangement. As in most of his Frankfort portraits he placed the sitter 
before a landscape background which is minutely painted with rivers, rows 
of trees, meadows, mountains, and a light blue sky. Some of these land- 
scapes have been identified because they include towns with characteristic 
buildings. The portrait of Hans von Schénitz shows Passau with the con- 
fluence of the Danube, the Inn, and the Ilz. A similar landscape is to be 
found in the backgrounds of the portrait of Georg Weiss (in Munich) 
and of Dorothea Stralenberger (in Strassburg)’, also painted in 1533. 
These two landscapes fit together like the backgrounds on our two paint- 
ings. The portraits of Gilbrecht von Holzhausen and of his wife, Anna 
Ratzeberger (in Frankfort)**, painted in 1535, show in the background 
Frankfort and its bridgehead Sachsenhausen separated by the river Main, 


*The first complete list was published by M. J. Friedlander in Artin America 1 (1913), p. 143 ff. 

*Marcuard, Das Bildnis des Hans von Schénitz und der Maler Melchior Feselen, Miinchen, 
1896. The painting is today in the possession of the Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. 

“Georg Weiss: Miinchen /. ¢., No. H. G. 253 (299). Dorothea Stralenberger: Kat. der Gemdlde- 
Galerie, but not in the catalogue of 1939 (Haug). 

*Frankfurt a. Main, Stddelsches Kunstinstitut, Kat. 1924-28, No. 1716/17, illustrated in Monats- 
hefte fiir Kunstwissenschaft IV, Tf. 72, Abb. 5/6. 
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the earliest representation of the native town of all these families. Frank- 
fort can be found in another Holzhausen portrait’®, where its outlines are 
depicted in a more map-like manner. Thus it is not astonishing to encoun- 
ter Conrad Faber, who in 1538 became a citizen of the town, as the author 
of a map (or rather two) which shows the siege of Frankfort during the 
Schmalkadic war in 1552. Shortly after this event Faber must have died. 
But most of the backgrounds of Faber’s portraits cannot be identified with 
any definite locality; they bear only general resemblances to the valleys 
of the Rhine, Main, Nahe, and Moselle. The generalized style of his por- 
traits, and even more his habit of putting the sitters before a landscape 
background, have caused most scholars to see the roots of Faber’s art in 
the style of the so-called Danube School.” Artists like Altdorfer and 
Huber, Michael Ostendorfer and Hans Schwab von Wertingen belonged 
to this school of southern Germany, but their landscapes are generally 
either more lyrical or more dramatic. Only the earliest known portraits 
of Faber, those of Ulrich von Hynsberg and Elisabeth Breun”, painted in 
1525, show a more subjective agitation in the background with buildings 
on fire, excited figures, and a battle for a castle. Here we are reminded in 
some way of the wonderful landscapes in the early portraits of Cranach”, 
who really was the initiator of the Danubian style. But while in these 
paintings of Cranach the landscape offers a kind of spiritual reflection 
which intimately connects it with the sitters, Faber’s landscapes are very 
objective and so are the representations of his sitters. They belong to high 
society, their behavior is quiet, full of dignity and self-confidence, and a 
bit indifferent. Holbein, faced with similar problems, was more ingenious 
in fusing the demands of noble people with his own artistic ideals. In any 
case, we must be grateful to Faber for making us acquainted with the lead- 
ing personages of a famous town. And the attraction of his portraits may 
be seen in the fact that such a respectable number of them have found 
their way to England and to the United States.” 

Justinian and Anna von Holzhausen, Frankfurt /. c., No. 1729, painted in 1536. 

*Baldass, Die Bildnisse der Donauschule, Stadel-Jahrbuch, 1922, p. 73 ft. 

"Illustrated in Friedlander /. c., Fig. 3/4. 


*Friedlander-Rosenberg, Die Gemdlde von Lucas Cranach, Berlin, 1932, No. 6, 7, 8, 9. 


*Ch. Kuhn, A Catalogue of German Paintings, etc., Cambridge, 1936, No. 179/184. Kuhn enu- 
merates seven portraits by Conrad Faber in this country, to which list two other portraits have 
been added. 
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THE GOYA EXHIBITION 


A large collection of paintings, drawings and prints by Goya, the major exhibition 
of the Chicago season, was shown at the Art Institute from January thirtieth until 
March second. The fact that all works were lent by American museums, private 
collectors and dealers is sufficient testimony to the richness of this country in the artist’s 
output, especially when one remembers that masterpieces such as The Forge in the Frick 
Collection, the portrait of the Duchess of Alba owned by the Hispanic Society, and 
the portrait of the boy Manuel Osorio de Zuniga in the Bache Collection could not be 
included. The excellent catalogue of the exhibition, edited by the director of the Art 
Institute, Mr. Daniel Catton Rich, contains a chronological sketch of Goya’s career, a 
brief discussion and a good reproduction of every important item. 

Before considering further the merits of the exhibition at the Art Institute, it is 
advisable to dispense with the less pleasant talk of mentioning its shortcomings. The 
most unfortunate of these was the installation of the show. The awkward arrangement 
of the paintings on the walls caused less distress than the colors of the walls themselves. 
The first room was painted in greenish-gray with yellow and rose stripes, and the second 
room presented a background of dark neutral-rose. The resultant first impression was 
one of drabness, all of the pictures seeming deficient in color. Only by concentrating 
on the pictures individually and thus shutting out the surroundings was it possible to 
realize their beauty. The drawings and prints, on the contrary, were hung against a 
light neutral background and hence appeared to excellent advantage. One other adverse 
criticism might be added: that a number of canvases of very poor quality were included, 
the exclusion of which would have greatly improved the effectiveness of the exhibition. 
On the other hand, the sponsors might reply that they wished to present as compre- 
hensive a review of Goya’s career as possible, and hence chose to include such bad 
pictures as the two large Allegories (Nos. 58 and 60), the early sketch of San Raimundo 
de Penaforte, and the two sketches lent by the Boston Museum (Nos. 59 and 85), 
usually kept discreetly in storage by the Boston curator. In fact, what reason can there 
be for attributing to Goya the miserable sketch in Boston of an Officer on Horseback? 
’ Another attribution which might well be questioned is the portrait of the Duke of 
Wellington. The bad condition of the picture notwithstanding, there seems to be no 
positive evidence of crediting it to Goya, even though it is known that he painted 
portraits of Wellington. Beruete and Mayer both accepted the picture in their books 
on Goya, but one wonders if they ever saw it. 

In spite of the unevenness of the exhibition, it included some first-rate pictures from 
nearly every phase of Goya’s career. Proceeding chronologically, one first noted two 
charming decorative panels in rococo style: Confidences in a Park (about 1776-1778) 
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and Gossiping Women (about 1787-1791). The latter, owned by the Wadsworth 
Atheneum at Hartford, is painted in lovely pale tones of yellow, rose, lavender, and 
green. In portraits of this period, like that of Ventura Rodriguez (1781), Goya had 
attained neither the technical nor psychological mastery which were to develop later. 
Two masterpieces which reveal Goya in his full maturity are the portraits of the 
Marqués de Sofraga (about 1795) and of Don Bernardo Yriarte (1797), superb in 
color and in interpretation of the character of the sitter. A splendid picture is the small 
portrait of Don Ascencio Julid in an orange-yellow jacket; but the others, painted 
shortly before or shortly after 1800, do not measure up to Goya’s best standards. The 
portrait of the decadent queen, Maria Luisa (1800), although it has some fine qualities, 
is disappointing in its color and surface texture which, however, the varnish has 
undoubtedly damaged. The period from 1810-1820 was represented by several of the 
artist's best: his magnificently romantic Self Portrait belonging to Smith College, the 
boy Victor Guye, Don José Romero, Don Ignacio Omulryan y Rourera, Don Juan 
Antonio Cuervo (illustrated), and Don Tiburcio Pérez. In the latter two portraits the 
brilliant fluidity of Goya’s late technique is combined with a penetrating analysis of 
character of the men, each of whom is vibrant in his individualism. And yet, then in 
his maturity, the mercurial Goya could turn out such a badly drawn, poorly painted, 
and generally uninspired picture as the signed portrait of Fray Miguel Fernandez. The 
recent exhibition, if it had done nothing else, showed how uneven the artist could be 
throughout his career, ranging constantly from mediocrity to greatness. 

Few of Goya’s genre pictures, bullfights, landscapes, etc., were included in the 
Chicago exhibition for the simple reason that most of them still remain in Spain. 
Quality, however, offset to a great degree the lack of quantity. Hung in the place of 
honor, and rightly, was the celebrated canvas Majas on the Balcony. Here is the 
romantic Spain of the novelists, ladies in mantillas and two cavaliers lurking mysteri- 
ously in the background. Skilful in its composition, brilliant in its handling of pigment, 
and romantic in its content, this picture shows the painter at his gayest. Other notable 
canvases were The Bullfight, lent by the Metropolitan Museum, and a late landscape, 
Encampment Outside of a Town, a miracle of dramatic lighting. 

A remarkable set of drawings, mainly from the collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum, gave insight into the wide range of the artist’s activity. His amazing powers 
of observation and his manipulation of brush and sepia could be seen in his vivid genre 
studies, most typically Spanish in their concern with misery and suffering. To complete 
the exhibition were the prints, which included several lithographs of bullfights executed 
at Bordeaux in Goya’s old age, as well as fine impressions of selected prints from his 
series of the Caprichos, Disparates, Tauromaquia, and Desastres de la Guerra. Here is 
Goya in the plenitude of his powers, the original daring composer and draughtsman, 
the bitter satirical commentator whose physical afflictions made him see life at its shab- 
biest and at its cruelest. Like Diirer and Rembrandt, Goya the painter is but one part 
of the man. Full consideration must be given to his drawings and prints as well as to 
his paintings, if one is to comprehend the full breadth and depth of his genius. 

— Haroip E. WETHEY 


ELLIOT ORR 


The contemporary American painters whose color scale and ideological overtones 
hark back to the days before French Impressionism can be counted on the fingers of 
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one hand. Eugene Higgins, Marsden Hartley, Elliot Orr, and possibly Dean Faussett, 
have a similar romantic breadth. While Faussett is grounded in the Dutch, both Hig- 
gins and Orr have prototypes in Daumier, and Orr has them in the American romantic 
tradition of Ryder, Newman, and Blakelock. Not only in Orr’s setting of the subject 
in mist, murk, obscured moonlight, fog, or storm is there an echo of these American 
painters of the last century, and especially of the eighteen-eighties, but also in his tech- 
nique and draughtsmanship. 

Orr, like Faussett, is a young man, but already he paints like a master, in this 
romantic tradition. Assembling twenty-seven paintings and ten drawings by him, the 
Kleemann Galleries have emphasized this artist’s singleness of purpose to a particular 
type of technique, composition, and subject matter. Like Ryder, and even Newman, 
Orr is predisposed to see the ghostly and the ethereal, not in malachite greens and deep 
navy blues, as in the former master, but in a sort of light-shot blue. This blue, with less 
black in it than Ryder’s and certainly less viscous oil, bitumen, and varnish, characterizes 
such a painting in this exhibition as the panel called Passing Storm (illustrated) — the 
show’s masterpiece, being a study of sky, wind, and sea, with the point of the floun- 
dering ship’s prow and the flapping jib alone in sight, on a night whose scarce illumi- 
nation comes from a moon half-hid beneath a vertical cloud-bank. This composition is 
beautifully vertical and beautifully painted, yet it is one of the few in which Orr used 
no impasto. In the other pictures with light-shot blue in them, Nightfall, a glorious 
crepuscular study whose gloom is relieved by a white heron alighting by the river bank, 
Coventry, and By the Ruins, we see another characteristic of Elliot Orr —a disposition 
to distortion or elongation. It marks as well the woman in Spooks, the waif in By the 
Ruins, and the cliff-wanderer in The Vigil. Orr, though a romantic, uses the contem- 
porary as a springboard for compositions. The wounded soldier in Dunkirk is con- 
temporaneous, yet in its simplicity evokes the universal concept of wounded soldier- 
hood, as Coventry, built up as Lurcat would, evokes that of universal military disaster. 
France — 1940 is one of the finest of the figure paintings, two wounded soldiers escap- 
ing to safety as they support each other. By means of a red underpainting showing 
through the clouds and around a gibbous moon, painted in a smoky orange impasto, 
an eerie half-light is thrown on the figures, high-lighting their faces and dimly seen, 
clawlike thin hands. This quality reminds one of Newman, the central composition 
emerging from a dark ground. Without having to trowel on to his picture surface so 
much paint, Orr, nevertheless, draws only just less spontaneously than Newman and 
his pictures give much the same expression of having caught life, a sad, umbrageous 


life, at the full. 
— JAMES W. LANE 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 


“Since the days of the creation, humans and animals have had to live side by side, 
sometimes amicably, sometimes in hostility. We have no record of what the beasts 
thought of this arrangement; but mankind for his part has been continuously articulate 
on the subject of animals, which have never ceased to stimulate his observation and 
kindle his fantasy.” 

These words from Helen M. Franc’s preface to the excellent catalogue reveal much 
about the aims as well as the spirit of the recent exhibition at the Pierpont Morgan 
Library. “The Animal Kingdom” was not only a collection of animal pictures but an 
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effort to show that in his attitude towards animals man provides a key to his own 
nature. Due to the character of the library, the material had to be chosen chiefly from 
illuminated and printed books (augmented by a few drawings and a group of Mesopo- 
tamian cylinder seals); however, by virtue of the grouping, the accompanying com- 
ments and the various essays of the catalogue, the wide ramifications of the subject could 
be perceived clearly. Sound scholarship, graciously presented, blended with the delight- 
ful objects into such a perfect whole that no lover of art could have wished for more 
palatable fare. 

The more than two hundred examples of the exhibition were arranged according 
to conceptual distinctions and not, as in some books on the subject, in chronological 
sequence. Groups of varying size were assembled under such headings as “Science and 
Pseudo-Science,” “The Months,” “Sports,” “Travels,” “Mythology,” etc. These fields 
are clearly of unequal rank and weight and overlapping between them was unavoid- 
able. While they did not establish a well-knit system of animal-imagery they certainly 
provided a convenient framework for the presentation of the material on hand and — 
beyond that — called attention to the many aspects of the central theme. 

Yet, no matter how interesting the method of display, the visitor was captivated 
above all by the charm of the works themselves. There was a set of leaves from a large 
Persian Bestiary of the late 13th century in which writing and animals form decorative 
units of great beauty (see illustration). On one of its pages are elephants whose inter- 
twining movements form the “theme” for intricate and passionate “variations,” realized 
by delicately tinted stripes which cover the entire bodies. There was the roth century 
Beatus commentary on the Apocalypse with its fierce, monstrous quadruped locusts 
attacking men who move with the agile grace of trained banderilleros. There was that 
delightful picture of S$. Francis from a Flemish psalter (Ms. 72) showing the Saint as he 
preaches eagerly to a solemnly listening audience of feathered friends. One could 
wander forth and back from the minutely-wrought portrayals of 15th century Dutch 
Breviaries to the stylized beasts of English romanesque bestiaries and again to coarsely- 
cut incunabels illustrating fables and travels. 

It was a well-stocked zoo that had been assembled. From apocalyptic beasts it 
ranged to satirical hybrids (such as a sea-monster with a monk’s head with which a 
jocular illustrator accompanied a text commenting on man’s potential ferocity) ; it had 
Trojan horses and ostriches; eagles and porcupines; lions and specimens of mus musculus. 
And what a wealth of information on all of them and their appearances in art! We 
learned about the unruly ass of the nativity which symbolizes the Old Testament from 
whose attack Jesus is protected by the ox, sacrificial symbol of the New. We understood 
the popularity in the 16th Century of Reynard the Fox as based upon parodistic connota- 
tions linked up with the deeds of this guileful creature. Particularly interesting were 
the translations (furnished by Dr. E. von Porada) of the Persian Bestiary with its 
informations on the medical and magic uses of the various beasts. 

In the face of such a variety we may perhaps ponder for a moment whether the 
realm of creatures real and imaginary, was not a deeper concern, a more meaningful 
world, to man of bygone days than it is to us? To be sure, we have the comic strips 
and the animated cartoons with their apparently unlimited crop and we still can take 
the sting out of a depression by visualizing it as the big bad wolf of our childhood 
books. But we no longer know the awe with which the early traveler reported of 
frightful monsters nor the cosmic fear which endowed beasts with magic properties. 
We do not see the sky inhabited by fateful constellations, and recognize the Satan in 
his many disguises as little as Wagner in “Faust” when he saw nichts als einen schwarzen 
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Pudel. The beasts have been neatly classified and indexed by the natural scientist, and 
what to the primitive worshipper were mystic images and symbols lose their veil of 
mystery to the student of psychoanalysis. 

Admitting this to be true, should we complain nostalgically? After all, we are the 
products of this past, and we can trace the growth of our disillusioned world far back 
to faint beginnings. We see the development of a scientific attitude, nourished from 
many sources, asserting itself strongly in the Renaissance. As fears and superstitions 
went out, the possibility of zsthetic enjoyment came in. When Leonardo sketched 
playing cats and fighting horses, he saw a beauty of which only the Ancients had been 
aware before. It is this understanding of the intrinsic beauty of the animal which is 
our real compensation for the loss of more intimate links between our existence and 
that of the members of “The Animal Kingdom.” 

— Ju.ius S. HELD 


WILLIAM BLAKE’S DRAWINGS FOR PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts recently exhibited for the first time William Blake’s 
water-color drawings for Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, discovered last year by Geoffrey 
Keynes in the library of the Marquess de Crewe. The style of this series of twenty-nine 
designs vividly recalls the drawings for the Book of Job. In general, the earlier scenes 
portraying the trials of Christian before losing his Burden are painted in full rich colors 
and completely finished in detail. Illustrative of these qualities is the drawing in which 
Christian, fearing the fire from Mt. Sinai, falls at the feet of the Evangelist. Here the 
design is of that superior order upon which rests much of Blake’s fame as a decorator. 
The later scenes of the narrative tend, with some exceptions, to be either lightly and 
delicately tinted or to exhibit only the briefest indications of color and outline drawing. 
The more slender figure style seen in The Shining Ones Appearing to Christian often 
serves as an appropriate accompaniment to this lighter treatment. In spite of the varia- 
tions in color, quality and degree of finish, these scenes are peculiarly unified by the per- 
vading spirit of mysticism and invention characteristic of their creator. The expression 
is highly successful in this case owing to its particular adaptability to the subject matter 


at hand. 
— SuSAN SWARTZ 


PETER HURD 


February of 1941 dstinguished itself by a number of excellent exhibitions of contem- 
porary American artists. Among these the display of nine panels by Peter Hurd at the 
Macbeth Gallery made a particularly deep impression. 

Here is an artist strongly American in his scope. His clarity, his silent depth and the 
breadth of his compositions take one away from the sobering political realities of the 
present day. 

The pictures are of the Hurd ranch in New Mexico and of the neighboring territory. 
The land varies from rolling plains to mountainous undulations and is aptly described in 
compositions done in egg tempera, with a clarity of color sufficient to depict the amazing 
clearness of the sky. Such tones find their counterpart in art today only in the sym- 
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phonic work of the Finnish composer, Sibelius. The picture illustrated, The Rainy Sea- 
son, demonstrates his skill at perspective as, with apparent ease, he describes a scene 
that would tax the abilities of almost any other present-day painter. The colors are 
strong and real, the composition skilful. There is realism and drama, perhaps more than 
imagination, in this work, but when nature and the elements are so generous as they are 
in our great southwest one thinks less and sees more. 

The sincerity of this painter’s work in his latest show, plus the dynamic talents that 
he possesses, indicate that he is on the road to eclipsing the work of some of the better- 
known painters of the contemporary scene. We can conclude that this young artist will 
go far in the near future. The collector of paintings and the museum curator will watch 
his development with interest. 

— Roy R. NEUBERGER 


THE CHRYSLER COLLECTION 


The collection of 341 works in the Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., Collection was presented 
by the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts from January 16th to March 4th; it will be shown 
by the Philadelphia Museum of Art from March 29th to May 11th. The presentation 
of such a collection in a locale used, for the most part, to a conservative, representational 
form of art, was interesting in that it has met with an exciting response devoid of the 
abuse which so much of it received when it was first created. Perhaps this is due to our 
having become shock-proof but more probably to the fact that we have begun to grow 
up to expressionism, just as we have grown used to paintings of the impressionist period 
that now seem positively tame. 

The sheer bigness of the collection is at first breath-taking. The catalog notes the 
presence of 89 Picassos, 15 Braques, 10 Juan Grises, 22 Matisses, 13 Hans Arps, etc., 
besides drawings in great number and a collection within a collection of 91 Primitive 
Americans of the 18th and 19th centuries. 

Most of the important masterpieces have been shown before and commented upon 
at length but the view of the entire collection shows the extent to which Mr. Chrysler 
has attempted to amass a history or documentation of Expressionism. For it is a rather 
impersonal collection considering the fact that it is a private collection and not the 
efforts of a committee. Perhaps a history should be impersonal and hold an era up to 
cold analysis. 

One room of the Museum is devoted to the roots of Expressionism and contains 
work by El Greco, Daumier, Chardin and Goya, besides a number of early works by 
modern masters. Of the latter, there are perhaps more than would be justified except 
for the fact that, in a historical collection of this nature, a certain attention to retrospect 
in regard to early paintings helps us to better understand the artist’s development. 

The attention devoted to the Impressionists is slight as though giving a reluctant 
admission of Expressionism’s debt to them. However, from 1900 on to 1940, the collec- 
tion is very catholic and inclusive in its representation. One gets a distinct picture of 
the uncertainty and fumbling of those revolutionary artists from 1900 to 1910 and only 
until the height of the Cubist period does the surge of confidence express itself in works 
by Braque and Picasso, full of ordered, rhythmic beauty. After Cubism Picasso goes his 
own way and most of his periods are well represented, the blue by Femmes au Bar, the 
classic by Deux Femmes Nues, up to the Homme a la Soucette from the latest or “Guer- 
nica” period. 

The room devoted to non-objective art is somewhat of a jolt, even after Picasso. 
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After a thorough attempt to receive the expression, one realizes that the character of the 
artist is as clearly shown in these as in the representational art. Mondrian is a classicist, 
more so than Picasso ever was, and it is no wonder that “nature seems messy” to him. 
Miro is charming and poetic. Hans Arp is not satisfying, and I cannot say that the case 
for non-objective art seems well proven. When all the human element is drained out 
of art, it becomes a machine thing. Rouault has accomplished the ideal combination of 
humanity and abstraction. His Head of Christ is beyond isms and is of all time. Among 
the other work in this collection with this quality is the sculpture of Lehmbruck. The 
Kneeling Woman is a tremendous work, and it has been eulogized before. It is full of 
mystery and beauty. Touch it and you experience a new meaning of form. In compar- 
ison, the Man by Lachaise suffers. For all its size, it is not big but grandiose and does 
not live up to its title completely, for there are many feminine lines contained in this 
figure. Perhaps Lachaise has modeled the female figure so much that the quality of the 
female figure has become second nature in his work. 

Charles Despiau’s two heads are reminders of this artist’s first place in contemporary 
sculpture. Despiau is the most subtle and profound of contemporary sculptors, and his 
work would be at home in Athens 400 B. Cc. or New York 1941. 

One negative thought is, however, persistent as you see this collection of expression- 
ist work, besides the emphasis upon experiment; the presence of a spirit of disillusion- 
ment. One does not feel in many the greatness of the individual. There is a long cry 
from the Bone Forms Against the Sky by Picasso to the vibrant, lusty life of Rubens 
and the humanity of Rembrandt. Expressionism has exciting color, strength of form, 
tremendous technical knowledge but it needs a surging theme to carry these technical 
means to the heights of great art. Mr. Chrysler’s collection is a valuable contribution 


toward a clarifying of the future way of art. 
— MARION JUNKIN 


MASTER DRAWINGS 


In the January issue of ART IN AMERICA Mrs. Ruth W. Kennedy in her review 
of the Mongan-Sachs Catalogue of the Drawings in the Fogg Museum of Art justly 
emphasized the merits of the two authors in making American scholars conscious of 
the importance of master drawings. She might as well have added a word on the 
almost unique place in this country of the collection which the Catalogue in question 
describes. In spite of the existence of a few stocks of old master drawings, casually 
come to public institutions and only accidentally augmented by accessions —as the 
Fairfax Murray Collection in the Pierpont Morgan Library, the Vanderbilt Bequest 
in the Metropolitan Museum, the L. H. Gurley Memorial Collection in the Chicago 
Art Institute or the E. B. Crocker Art Gallery in Sacramento, California — and in 
spite of the occasional acquisition of single drawings of this kind by other museums, 
the collecting of old master drawings forms a gap in the otherwise admirable system 
of art collecting in America. Its predominantly representative and educational char- 
acter has prevented a systematic occupation with the most intimate creations of art 
which, it is true, seem to presuppose a sense for artistic quality and historic value hardly 
to be expected from the average public. At first, other more conspicuous and more 
generally appealing things seemed to be more important, and later on the usual defeatest 
argument — so much misused also in other fields — of being too late has been advanced. 
For collecting old master drawings the eleventh hour seems almost over, no significant 
material is supposed to exist on the market. 
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Like other kinds of defeatism this one is dangerous and wrong and the exhibition 
of old master drawings running through April at the Schaeffer Galleries offers good 
arguments against it. The exhibited material comprising half a hundred drawings 
consists of two groups: drawings which passed into private collections within these 
last years, and such that are still available. Both prove that it is unnecessary even now 
to give up the game; to a knowing and enterprising collector precious prizes are still 
offered. 

I used the word “enterprising” deliberately, because we have to be aware of moving 
here on very uncertain ground, drawings in most periods not having been produced, 
like paintings or other works of art, with conscious or unconscious aesthetic intentions, 
but merely as part of the working process. That means that this process having led to 
its aim, the accomplished work of art, the working material no longer had any value or 
interest, and for the infinitesimally small part of it that survived at all all tradition was 
lost. People like Mr. Berenson, who have worked on drawings for a lifetime, came to 
the conclusion that, as a matter of fact, we have no means of attributing drawings to 
individual artists with absolute certainty; but, as the reference to the same author 
confirms, the possibility and the urge remains to separate the good and the bad, the 
original and the copy, and to renew the torn ties between the creation and the creator, 
the isolated and by chance preserved drawing and the artist who, making it exclusively 
for himself and without a thought of anybody else, enclosed in it his most intimate spirit. 

The show at the Schaeffer Galleries is a good place to resign oneself to such reflec- 
tions. Most of the drawings have sufficient quality, many are presented under appropri- 
ate names, some are left in anonymity, less due to lack of knowledge than to the condi- 
tions of their origin. The proposed names sometimes only mean to point in a certain 
direction. The Apostle Paulus by Jan van Eijck for instance belongs — together with 
a companion piece in the Pierpont Morgan Library — to a series of Apostles drawn on 
vellum, possibly a preparation for another series, on paper, in the Albertina in Vienna. 
It is universally admitted that the Apostles on vellum are more delicate and superior in 
quality to the ones on paper; but we have no sufficient insight into the working methods 
usual in Old-Netherlandish workshops to justify their classification as drawings by Jan 
van Eijck in the modern sense of the word. The same is to be said of a sheet containing 
one single figure on each side, years ago in the catalogue of a good sale given without a 
moment’s hesitation to Hugo van der Goes, but now more modestly and more properly 
called Flemish XVth century (in my personal opinion they are very close to Gerard 
David, of whom, it is true, we do not know pen drawings); or of the outstanding St. 
John offered under the appropriate classname of Master E. S., who could hardly be 
taken into consideration as an individual. 

For later periods we are, of course, better off. Albrecht Direr’s personal style is 
so well authenticated by hundreds of specimens that those offered here can be accepted 
without reservation and with rare enjoyment; better drawings by him are hardly to 
be found nowadays outside the leading collections. Very well represented, too, are 
Gruenewald and Altdorfer. The portrait of Emperor Maximilian may be by the so- 
called Master B. B. Other schools are represented by a number of more or less well 
selected specimens: the English, the Spanish (with a couple of good Goyas), the French, 
the Dutch, where two marines by Adriaen van der Velde and a composition by Philip 
de Konninck are my special favorites. Among the Italians a Head of a Woman by 
Andrea del Sarto, a water color sketch by Tiepolo (for a ceiling for the Russian 
Imperial Palace in Oranienbaum), and two landscapes by Annibale Carracci deserve 
attention. But the culminating point in this school is the magnificent black chalk draw- 
ing, two women’s heads, exhibited under the name of Fra Bartolomeo. I doubt that the 
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latter could ever have overcome his Quattrocento limitations to reach such a mature 
sweetness. The influence of Leonardo da Vinci shines through; the Lombard element 
seems to prevail. Cesare da Sesto or another of Leonardo’s Milanese followers may 
have made the drawing. I wonder whether it is so very important to know at once. 
The drawing is one of those that fascinate by interior qualities; it is a master drawing 
and, some day, some happy coincidence will reveal the name of its master. 

— HANs TIETZE 


EL GRECO 


It is not possible to understand the origins and early development of modern move- 
ments in art without some knowledge of the achievement of El Greco and Goya, and of 
their great forerunner Tintoretto. It is fortunate for American students of the art of 
painting that they have now had an opporuinty of seeing a collection of pictures by each 
of the two great Spanish masters of light and color. At Chicago Mr. Daniel Catton 
Rich arranged a most important exhibition of the works of Goya. At Knoedler’s Gallery 
in New York was exhibited a smaller collection of pictures by El Greco, in which were 
to be found characteristic works of the master’s different periods. For this exhibtion, 
Mr. Stephan Bourgeois compiled a catalogue that is full of hagiographical and theolog- 
ical erudition, and that, at the same time tells us much about the artist’s career. 

For many successive generations, El Greco was forgotten by all but a few specialists. 
It was not, indeed, until the dawn of the present century, speaking generally, that con- 
noisseurs and collectors began again to take a serious interest in his works. His return 
to favor is a significant event in the history of connoisseurship. 

Almost a hundred years ago, Sir William Stirling Maxwell, who, like so many of 
his race, was a pioneer, wrote at length on El Greco. In his Annals of the Artists of 
Spain, he mingled praise with blame; but, at the same time, he displayed his genuine 
admiration for the master by adding to his own private collection several of his works. 

But Stirling-Maxwell was a voice crying in the wilderness. Very few, outside Spain, 
seemed to share his admiration for the Spanish painter. Even as recently as twenty 
years ago, that great critic of art, Dr. Bode of Berlin, upbraided the present writer after 
he had learned that he had bought one of El Greco’s best works. “I hear,” he said, “that 
you have bought a picture by that wretched fellow, El Greco.” 

Now all is changed. El Greco’s works are rated high by our western oracles of art 
criticism. The danger today is that he may be prattled about, and over praised, by those 
persons who live umbilically: who are the camp-followers of the army of public taste as 
it moves on perpetually from fashion to fashion, but who know very few of the 
master’s paintings. 

Even today the origins of El Greco’s art and its essential character are much mis- 
understood. El Greco was a great creative artist; but he owed much to his environment, 
far more in fact than he owed to heredity, and the art of his native land. The influence 
on El Greco of early Byzantine painting has been grossly exaggerated. Such faint simi- 
larities as we find in his representations of saints to the traditional portraits of Byzantine 
hagiology are due to the fact that El Greco was, in art, a foster-child of Venice. For, 
in a preceding age, Venice had been more Byzantine than Byzantium; and it was to 
Venice, not to Constantinople, that popes and potentates, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, sent for Greek artists. Venetian painters had gone to Byzantine art, and to 
Greek manuals of painting, to learn something of the forms and features of the saints. 
Into these dead, traditional simulacra, they had breathed the breath of life. Giovanni 
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Bellini, for example, had kissed reverentially the dead face of the Byzantine Queen of 
Heaven, and had awakened her to life and beauty. 

E] Greco arrived in Venice when the greatest of all schools of painting had recently 
reached its apogee. The artist acquired his fine technique, and more than this technique, 
from that consummate master of the art of painting — Tintoretto. It was from Tinto- 
retto that he learned to paint persons of character, distinction and courage — gentle- 
men, in fact, in no narrow sense of that much abused word. He also owed something 
to the influence of Titian, and of Jacopo and Leandro Bassano. But the influence of 
Jacopo Bassano on El Greco has been much exaggerated. 

In the exhibition at Knoedler’s gallery there were several important works of the 
master, such as the Christ at Gethsemane — a picture which is far superior to its replica 
in London — and the Magdalen from the Worcester Museum, which originally came 
from the Colegio de los Inglesas at Valladolid. But one of the finest pictures in this 
exhibition is The Purification of the Temple, a painting which is thoroughly Venetian 
in character (illustrated). In its technique and in its conception, it might, in fact, be 
called a work of the school of Tintoretto. In the foreground, the figure of the woman 
seated, whose right hand is on a cage of doves, is a portrait of Tintoretto’s daughter. 
It seems probable that this picture was actually painted in Venice; for it was to Venice, 
without doubt, that the artist returned when he left Rome, in 1472. And there, we 
believes, he remained until he left Italy for Spain some four years later . These years, 
and the years that immediately followed them, were the culminating period of Tinto- 
retto’s career, the period in which he painted the series of masterpieces which adorn the 
upper floor of the School of San Rocco. The Venetian school was essentially the school 
of light and color. Here was developed an art which was far in advance of anything 
that the Florentines had done in painting. 

In religion, El Greco was a puritan, a piagnone. Although for once surrounded by 
the throbbing vitality of cinquento Venice, this young piagnone strayed a little, in his 
Purification of the Temple, from his straight Puritan path. He looked with disfavor on 
representations of nude figures: he denounced, it is said, Michael Angelo’s Last Judg- 
ment, and wished to replace it by a work of his own, in which the damned would have 
been decently clothed. Finally, he took refuge in a land where representations of the 
nude were forbidden by the Holy Inquisition. 

In art, however, he was a revolutionary, who was able to give masterly expression 
to his ideas because he had been privileged to develop his native gifts in the great school 
of Venice. From that school, El Greco went forth a fully equipped master; and in 
Spain he found his spiritual home. There, he created a new world. For El Greco, 
like Giotto and Perugino, and some far less gifted masters, nearer to our own time, 
created a world of his own, a world in which when once you have accepted it, you 
find nothing that is inharmonious, nothing that is inconsistent, nothing, indeed, that is 
miraculous, except his presentation of the first of all miracles — light. Light in all its 
aspects, never fails to arouse the interest and wonder of El Greco. 

With the tools that he collected in Venice, El Greco did a great job for Spain. He 
gave consummate expression to the fervid mysticism of the land of Santa Teresa. Noth- 
ing, indeed, could be farther in feeling from the classic repose of Hellas on the one 
hand, or from the static, hieratic convention of Byzantium on the other, than these 
vivid, exciting works of El Greco. It is because of their stunning vitality that some of 
his paintings are annoying, even now, to placid people. But students of modern art will 


find, in a collection of the works of this master, both instruction and pleasure. 
— LANGTON DOUGLAS 
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NEW ART BOOKS 


PorTINARI, His LIFE AND ART. Introduction by Rockwell Kent. 9 pp. text, 89 plates, 

8 in color, $7.50. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1940. 

The brief summary of Portinari’s life makes apparent how intrinsic and inevitable 
is any true artist’s decision to make painting his career. The boy’s fervent interest in 
the painter who came to decorate the church in Brodowski, the youth’s continuous but 
quite unimportant hardships and poverty, the young man’s frenzied production of 
three or four paintings a week, lead logically to the man’s powerful maturity as Brazil's 
foremost artist. 

The compelling beauty of Portinari’s painting is undeniable. Rockwell Kent's 
rhapsodic pages in its praise seem fulsome. The fine large half-tone plates speak for 
themselves and completely convey the scope, beauty and energy of the paintings. 
Portinari’s monumental forms, his rich color and robust drawing have been justly 
praised. But the restrained selective design and light-handed touch in such oils as 
the Fisherman, Scarecrow and Negro or in a water color like Wedding at Brodowski 
deserve more comment; the carefully articulated and controlled power of these paintings 
is surely at the heart of Portinari’s mature style. 


EARLY AMERICAN DECORATION. By Esther Stevens Brazer. Springfield, Mass., The 

Pond-Ekberg Company, 1940. 273 pp., 200 illustrations, $16.50 

This practical treatise on early American decoration will have far-reaching results. 
It will win attention because of its extraordinarily attractive format, its fine halftone 
and truly remarkable color plates. It will be widely read because the text is lucid and 
spirited. More important, it will be used for some time to come as the first practical 
handbook on the craft of preserving, restoring and recreating the colorful painted 
designs with which our forefathers adorned much of their accessories, furniture, floors, 
and walls. Finally, it seems probable that the publication of this book will eventually 
lead to a total revision of the popular conception of Colonial interiors, furnishing and 
decoration. The common colorless idea of “Colonial,” artificially fostered by the ruth- 
less refinishing and wholesale reproduction of antiques and interiors, has conditioned 
us to endure monotonous natural-pine floors, uniform maple-or-pine furniture, unre- 
lieved white painted walls and paneling. The effect of Mrs. Brazer’s work, combined 
with that of Miss Waring’s excellent book on Early American Stencils, will rescue from 
oblivion and restore to us the rich possibilities of Colonial decoration in terms of gayly 
painted furniture and colorful stenciling on tinted walls and painted floors. 

It would be impossible: to list all the useful and practical aspects of this book. In 
brief, the author explains how to professionally restore and redecorate metal accessories, 
furniture and floors and plaster walls. We are given a complete list of the materials 
and tools required for decorating, solvents are listed in order from mildest to harshest, 
the commonest pitfalls of the amateur decorator are pointed out, in italics, the methods 
of the old-time decorators are given us in an appendix quoting recipes and processes 
from old painting books, and finally all the wealth of their knowledge and Mrs. Brazer’s 
research is made readily usable by an illustrated step-by-step exposition of method. 

We spoke of the far-reaching results of this book. The interest in American decora- 
tion it will stimulate should eventually cause some museum to make a comprehensive 
collection of early American decorated furniture and accessories. Or perhaps one of 
the endowed historic houses of New England will be repainted and refurnished with the 
idea of demonstrating our newly-acquired conception of the richly decorative aspect of 
early American interiors. — JEAN LIPMAN 
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